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INTRODUCTION 


The  Crisis  Is  Real  and  It  Is  Now 

Are  you  concerned  about  the  personnel  shortage  crisis,  but  aren't  sure 
how  you  can  help?  The  Professional  Personnel  Recruitment  Handbook  may 
be  of  assistance  to  you.  The  future  of  our  profession  is  in  our  hands.  Our 
commitment  to  individuals  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  must  assure 
that  they  receive  the  appropriate  services.  The  first  step  in  assuring  that 
quality  services  are  available  is  the  recruitment  of  quality  people. 

Today,  people  who  are  blind  or  who  have  severely  reduced  vision  are  able  to 
lead  full  and  productive  lives.  Their  opportunities  to  do  so  are  enhanced 
through  the  services  of  well  trained  professionals  who  help  them  learn  the 
skills  of  living  in  a  sighted  world  without  normal  vision.  Unfortunately, 
many  children  who  are  blind  do  not  have  properly  trained  teachers  to  help 
them  in  school.  Adults  who  lose  their  vision  have  to  wait  far  too  many 
months  or  years  before  a  rehabilitation  teacher  is  available  to  help  them 
learn  the  adaptive  techniques  needed  for  independent  living.  Many  blind 
people  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  travel  alone  because  there 
are  not  enough  orientation  and  mobility  instructors  to  teach  them.  A  crisis 
exists  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  decreasing  numbers  of 

professionals  are  seeking  careers  working  with  the  visually  impaired. 

This  crisis  has  been  recognized  by  professionals  who  work  with  people  who 
are  visually  impaired,  by  blind  consumers  themselves,  and  by  parents  of 
blind  children.  Much  more  could  be  done  if  there  were  more  professionally 
trained  people  to  help.  University  training  programs  are  having  difficulty 
getting  students  to  enroll  in  programs  leading  to  employment  in 
professions  serving  the  visually  impaired.  Without  new  individuals 
entering  the  field,  schools  and  agencies  are  unable  to  recruit  adequately 
trained  personnel  to  fill  positions  that  have  been  vacant  far  too  long. 
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It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  visually  impaired  or  those  who  work  with 
people  who  are  blind  to  realize  that  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  know 
about  our  professions.  It  is  no  wonder  that  young  people  do  not  choose 
these  careers  which  can  be  fun,  challenging,  and  personally  fulfilling;  they 
do  not  know  that  these  careers  exist  and  they  will  never  find  out  unless  we 
tell  them. 

Each  day,  people  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired,  parents,  and 
professionals  have  opportunities  to  talk  with  friends  and  strangers  about 
the  excitement  of  learning  how  to  do  things  independently  even  when  you 
can't  see.  Many  professionals  working  in  this  field  today  were  captured  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  other  teachers  who  were  willing  to  let  them  in  on  the 
secret  and  who  shared  the  challenges  and  success  of  their  jobs.  People  who 
have  learned  how  to  live  with  a  serious  visual  loss  have  gone  on  to  commit 
their  lives  to  helping  other  people  who  are  blind.  THERE  IS  AN  EXCITING 
STORY  TO  TELL  AND  WE  HAVE  AN  OBLIGATION  TO  TELL  IT. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  a  friend  of  Helen  Keller,  shared  an  important  message 
that  relates  to  the  overwhelming  task  of  telling  the  world  about 
professions  which  serve  blind  people  when  he  wrote: 

I  am  only  one, 

But  still  I  am  one. 

I  cannot  do  everything, 

But  still  I  can  do  something. 

And  because  I  cannot  do  everything, 

I  will  not  refuse  to  do  the  something  that  I  can  do. 

Purpose  of  Handbook 

The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  help  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
this  personnel  shortage  in  our  efforts  to  get  more  people  to  enter  the 
special  professions  which  serve  people  who  are  blind.  We  must  make  more 
people  aware  of  the  career  opportunities  in  serving  people  who  are  blind  or 
visually  impaired.  If  more  people  know  that  these  professions  exist, 
possibly  they  will  choose  to  enter  university  training  programs. 

As  more  professionals  are  trained,  more  blind  people  will  have  a  real 
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opportunity  to  live  their  own  lives  with  dignity  and  independence. 


This  handbook  is  a  basic  guide  which  gives  suggestions  in  many  areas  of 
recruitment.  This  handbook  is  intended  to  provide  effective  recruitment 
strategies  to  those  who  are  interested  in  increasing  the  number  of 
professional  staff  in  our  field.  We  hope  that  these  ideas  will  be  a  starting 
point  to  help  you  develop  other  ideas  and  activities. 

The  handbook  will  serve  as  a  basic  guide  in  training  people  who  are  willing 
to  work  with  us  in  the  recruitment  effort  as  we  tell  our  stories. 
Suggestions  are  made  for  the  development  of  in-service  training  programs 
through  which  volunteers  can  learn  how  to  contribute  their  own  special 
talents  to  the  team. 

In  this  handbook  an  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  public  relations  because 
increased  public  awareness  is  the  key  to  our  future.  Through  the  concerted 
efforts  of  all  AER  members  and  the  membership  of  other  professional  and 
consumer  organizations  we  have  the  ability  to  reach  thousands  of 
individuals  to  let  them  know  about  our  exciting  profession.  It  is  our  hope 
that  as  more  individuals  become  aware  of  the  career  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  blindness  and  visual  impairment,  we  will  see  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants  who  enroll  in  university  personnel 
preparation  programs  and  ultimately  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
professionally  trained  individuals  available  to  provide  services. 

We  hope  this  handbook  will  help  groups  of  concerned  individuals  to  form 
recruitment  committees  in  their  local  areas,  states,  provinces,  or  regions. 
The  handbook  describes  recruitment  activities  that  we  can  use  and  the 
materials  we  need  to  support  those  activities.  It  contains  sample 
materials  which  recruiters  can  adapt  to  give  a  local  flavor  to  their  efforts 
and  add  local  interest. 

The  handbook  is  being  published  in  such  a  way  that  new  strategies  and 
materials  developed  by  each  recruitment  committee  can  be  added. 
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How  To  Use  This  Handbook 


In  developing  this  handbook  we  have  tried  to  address  a  wide  variety  of 
recruitment  needs.  There  are  three  major  sections  to  this  handbook: 

-  Introduction  and  Recruitment  Activities 

-  Appendices 

-  Sample  Publications 

The  first  section  (Introduction  and  Recruitment  Activities)  includes 
information  for  use  in  developing  recruitment  committees  using  AER,  ACB, 
NAPVI,  and  other  professional  organizations  and  in  planning  various 
activities.  Written  communication  and  direct  contact  have  been 
emphasized.  Lists  of  activities  in  both  of  these  areas  are  included  for 
consideration  by  recruitment  committees.  Throughout  the  first  section, 
reference  is  made  to  examples  that  have  been  included  in  the  second 
section  (Appendices). 

Individuals  responsible  for  recruitment  should  closely  examine  the  first 
section  and  feel  free  to  use  the  examples  in  the  appendices  section,  making 
their  own  adaptations  suitable  for  their  own  area.  Individual  recruitment 
strategies  and  additional  pages  of  suggestions  can  be  added  as  tasks  are 
accomplished  by  each  committee  and  as  additional  resources  are  developed. 

The  third  section  of  the  handbook  consists  of  sample  publications  which 
have  been  made  available  to  us  in  limited  quantities.  Each  committee  will 
need  to  obtain  additional  copies  of  the  publications  which  they  believe  will 
be  most  useful  to  them. 
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ORGANIZING  LOCAL,  STATE,  PROVINCIAL,  OR  REGIONAL  COMMITTEES 


Considerations  in  Developing  the  Committee 

In  order  to  make  the  general  public  aware  of  the  critical  shortage  in 
professions  which  serve  blind  people,  we  must  all  work  together. 
Professionals,  visually  impaired  consumers,  employers,  university 
educators,  and  all  who  share  this  concern  must  get  involved.  If  we 
are  going  to  succeed,  the  help  of  many  individuals  with  many 
different  talents  is  needed.  All  of  us  must  be  willing  to  make  a 
commitment  to  recruitment  and  to  hard  work.  This  can  most 
effectively  be  done  through  the  establishment  of  a  recruitment 
committee  with  representation  from  many  different  groups. 

The  leadership  for  this  effort  comes  from  those  of  us  who  are  active 
in  the  various  organizations  related  to  blindness  within  the  local 
area,  state,  province  or  region.  These  include  local  chapters  of  the 
Association  for  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Impaired  (AER),  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind  (ACB),  the  National 
Association  of  the  Visually  Impaired  (NAPVI),  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  (BVA),  and  the  Division  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  of 
the  Council  of  Exceptional  Children  (DVH).  Depending  on  your  local 
area,  there  may  be  additional  consumer  or  professional  groups  which 
would  be  valuable  to  include  in  your  recruitment  efforts.  A 
comprehensive  listing  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A  -  Consumer, 
Professional,  and  National  Organizations.  The  administrators  of 
agencies,  schools,  and  workshops  for  the  blind  also  need  to  be 
involved  with  us  on  such  a  committee.  They  should  be  invited  to 
participate  or  to  assign  someone  from  their  staff  to  work  on  this 
team. 
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Even  though  the  push  to  form  a  recruitment  committee  will  probably 
come  from  the  leadership  of  the  local  chapters  of  professional 
organizations,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  involve  people  from  as 
many  associations  and  organizations  as  possible.  This  will  provide  a 
broad  base  of  support  for  our  recruitment  efforts. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  steps  for  the  committee  is  the 
selection  of  a  chairperson  who  is  strongly  committed  to  the  need  for 
successful  recruitment  and  to  the  value  of  many  different  people 
working  together.  The  chairperson  must  be  able  to  provide  strong 
leadership  and  follow  through  on  commitments. 

B.  Roles  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Committee 

The  recruitment  committee  on  the  local,  state,  provincial,  or  regional 
level  has  five  primary  responsibilities.  Each  of  these 
responsibilities  is  developed  in  the  handbook  sections  which  follow 
and  in  the  appendices. 

1 .  Enlisting  Recruiters.  Many  different  types  of  people  are  needed  to 
carry  out  recruitment  activities.  People  with  organizational  skills, 
writing  skills,  artistic  abilities,  creativity,  and  the  ability  to 
present  to  groups  are  needed.  There  are  many  tasks  which  need  our 
attention.  People  are  needed  to  help  with  collating  materials,  putting 
up  posters,  typing,  stuffing  envelopes,  raising  money,  and  talking  to 
individuals  who  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  these 
professions.  People  are  also  needed  who  can  take  interesting 
photographs,  participate  on  talk  shows,  put  on  skits,  and  make 
telephone  calls.  Whatever  is  needed  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  committee  can  begin  by  contacting  those  in  the  local  area,  state, 
province,  or  region  who  might  be  interested  in  joining  in  the 
recruitment  activities  and  inviting  them  to  enlist  as  "recruiters". 
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2.  Developing  and  Coordinating  A  Recruitment  Plan.  The  committee  will 
be  responsible  for  deciding  which  types  of  recruitment  efforts  will 
be  most  effective  in  their  area.  Reasonable  goals  and  strategies  will 
have  to  be  selected.  Ways  of  coordinating  and  evaluating  the  success 
of  the  plan  will  also  be  needed. 

Once  a  plan  has  been  set,  the  committee  can  assign  volunteers  to  the 
activities,  schedule  the  events,  and  develop  a  system  for  recording 
and  reporting  on  what  has  been  done.  The  committee  coordinates  all 
planned  activities. 

3.  Training.  The  committee  will  need  to  provide  in-service  training 
for  recruiters.  Training  may  be  needed  in  writing  news  releases  or 
general  contact  letters,  in  using  the  media,  making  presentations,  or 
creating  posters. 

4.  Evaluating.  The  committee  is  also  responsible  for  evaluating  the 
success  of  the  recruitment  activities  and  making  needed 
improvements.  • 

5.  Fund  Raising.  Since  some  of  the  recruitment  activities  require 
funding  to  purchase  or  develop  materials  or  to  provide  for  other 
necessities,  the  committee  may  also  need  to  raise  money  to  support 
its  work. 
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III.  STRATEGIES  FOR  ENLISTING  RECRUITERS 


The  committee  is  a  logical  starting  point  for  identifying  individuals  who 
have  an  interest  and  commitment  in  resolving  the  personnel  shortage 
problem.  The  committee  may  suggest  potential  sources  or  specific 
individuals  who  could  organize,  plan,  and  conduct  the  training  session(s) 
for  the  recruiters.  The  following  are  some  suggestions  to  consider  when 
enlisting  the  recruiters: 

A.  Make  a  list  of  special  qualifications  needed  by  the  recruiters  for  each 
of  the  activities.  Identify  people  with  these  qualifications  by 
reviewing  the  membership  lists  of  organizations,  such  as  AER,  ACB, 
NAPVI,  BVA,  DVH,  and  the  lists  of  staff  members  from  all  the  public, 
private,  and  non-profit  organizations  in  the  area  who  provide  services 
to  the  visually  impaired  population.  Include  in  this  list  names  of 
consumers  and  others,  i.e.  parents  and  individuals  with  impaired 
vision,  who  have  an  interest  in  the  personnel  shortage,  but  who  do  not 
belong  to  a  specific  organization.  A  list  of  suggested  recruitment 
activities  can  be  found  in  Section  VII. 

B.  From  the  compiled  lists,  select  the  individuals  with  the  skills  needed 
for  each  of  the  particular  recruitment  activities  selected  by  the 
committee.  Make  a  separate  list  for  each  of  the  recruitment 
activities  to  be  initiated.  (Note:  Some  individuals  may  be  on  more 
than  one  list.)  Send  these  people  letters  explaining  the  project  or 
activity,  specify  what  they  will  be  doing,  and  how  much  of  a  time 
commitment  will  be  involved.  Indicate  that  someone  (identify  who) 
will  be  calling  them  to  further  discuss  the  proposed  project,  in  order 
to  help  them  make  a  decision  about  becoming  involved.  Make  the 
telephone  calls  within  a  week  after  the  individuals  receive  their 
letters.  Ask  each  of  these  individuals  for  the  names  of  other 
qualified  people  who  might  be  interested  in  the  various  activities. 

C.  Identify  individuals  who  are  willing  to  commit  to  assisting  with 
various  recruitment  activities,  and  record  their  strengths  and 
experiences. 
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Create  an  interest  in  the  personnel  shortage  and  recruitment  ideas  by 
presenting  information  to  persons  who  might  be  potential  recruiters. 
These  presentations  could  be  conducted  during  organizational 
meetings,  such  as  state  or  regional  AER,  ACB,  NAPVI,  or  other 
conferences,  or  may  be  announced  at  meetings  with  a  written 
explanation  distributed.  The  presentation  could  include  tasks  and 
activities  to  be  done,  amount  of  time  involved,  potential  locations. 
Obtain  names  of  individuals  who  are  interested  in  participating  in 
each  type  of  task  and  activity.  For  example,  some  people  may  be 
willing  to  put  up  flyers  and  posters  on  bulletin  boards  and  distribute 
information  on  an  individual  basis  to  career  counselors  but  may  not 
be  interested  in  giving  presentations  to  groups.  This  list  of 
interested  persons  can  also  be  used  by  the  committee  to  develop  a 
roster  of  individuals  to  be  trained  for  the  recruitment  activities. 


IV.  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  FOR  RECRUITERS 


The  committee  will  need  to  identify  the  individual  qualifications  and 
characteristics  required  of  recruiters.  Obviously,  volunteers  for  the 
recruitment  positions  will  come  from  many  different  areas  and  with 
varying  degrees  of  experience  and  expertise.  Recruiter 
characteristics  should  encompass  the  following: 

1 .  Knowledge  of  subject  matter. 

2.  Prior  experience  in  public  speaking  or  conducting  workshops. 

3.  Good  organizational  skills. 

4.  Ability  to  work  with  a  variety  of  people. 

5.  Willingness  to  commit  time,  effort,  and  self. 

6.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  access  resources. 

The  committee  will  need  to  identify  the  in-service  training  needed 
for  the  recruiters  based  on  the  ability  level  of  those  who  volunteer 
for  these  assignments.  Potential  topics  for  in-service  training 
sessions  include  the  following: 

1.  Making  the  public  aware  of  the  personnel  shortage  through  our 
daily  individual  contacts. 

2.  Conducting  group  presentations. 

3.  Implementing  letter  writing  campaigns. 

4.  Learning  to  write  announcements  and  articles  for  professional 
journals. 

5.  Learning  to  write  articles  for  newspapers  and  newsletters. 

6.  Accessing  and  utilizing  radio  and  TV. 

Additional  information  concerning  in-service  training  for  recruiters 
may  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
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V.  Components  of  An  Action  Plan. 

A.  Developing  the  Plan 

The  most  important  role  of  your  committee  is  to  develop  a  plan  for 
increasing  public  awareness  of  the  special  professions  which  serve 
blind  people  and  for  recruiting  people  into  university  training 
programs  for  these  professions.  This  plan  should  be  based  upon  your 
assessment  of  the  needs  in  your  area  and  your  committee's  view  of 
what  will  work  best.  In  making  your  plan,  you  should  realistically 
consider  the  resources  that  are  likely  to  be  available.  These 
resources  should  include  the  number  of  people  who  are  interested  in 
helping,  agencies  and  organizations  which  are  likely  to  participate, 
and  the  level  of  funding  that  you  can  obtain. 

B.  Setting  Goals 

Your  plan  should  be  based  on  specific  goals.  You  should  be  able  to 
measure  your  outcomes  and  clearly  demonstrate  what  you  have 
accomplished.  Our  primary  goal  is  to  increase  the  number  of  students 
enrolling  in  university  training  programs,  and  to  decrease  the  number 
of  vacant  positions  for  professionals  in  blindness.  Another  long  range 
goal  is  to  create  an  increased  awareness  in  the  general  public  about 
the  professions  which  serve  blind  people.  It  will  be  difficult  to  know 
whether  your  plan  has  had  an  effect  on  these  ultimate  goals. 

However,  your  plan  should  have  as  its  immediate  goals  the  successful 
use  of  the  kind  of  recruitment  activities  which  are  described  in  this 
handbook. 

C.  Developing  Strategies 

Your  plan  should  be  specific  about  the  various  strategies  and 
activities  that  you  will  use  to  accomplish  your  goals.  These 
strategies  and  activities  might  include  additional  planning,  the 
training  of  recruiters,  fund  raising,  the  coordination  of  the 
recruitment  activities,  and  the  evaluation  of  the  success  of  your  plan. 
A  sample  plan  is  included  in  Appendix  C  of  the  Handbook. 
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Suggested  materials  for  inclusion  in  a  packet  of  materials  that  may 
be  given  to  the  recruiters  is  included  in  Appendix  D. 

Evaluating  for  Success 

Your  plan  should  also  include  the  methods  you  will  use  for  evaluating 
the  success  of  the  various  activities  in  your  plan.  It  should  also 
reflect  the  method  that  you  will  use  for  evaluating  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  plan  itself. 

Assigning  Activities 

Your  committee  will  have  to  designate  a  coordinator,  either  a  person 
or  a  subcommittee,  who  will  help  to  implement  the  plan  by  assigning 
trainers,  recruiters,  or  fund  raisers  to  carry  out  activities.  The 
coordinator  should  develop  a  master  list  of  those  who  have  signed  up 
to  help  with  the  recruitment  efforts.  The  list  should  indicate  the 
specific  activities  which  each  individual  is  willing  to  do.  It  should 
also  indicate  those  who  are  qualified  to  carry  out  the  duties  they 
have  chosen  as  a  result  of  past  experience  or  participation  in  training 
sessions  organized  by  your  committee. 

The  coordinator  will  probably  find  it  helpful  to  develop  a  chart  which 
lists  the  various  goals  and  related  activities  of  the  plan  with  space 
beside  each  activity  for  the  names  of  the  assigned  volunteer(s)  and 
the  projected  date  for  accomplishing  that  activity.  Where  more  than 
one  volunteer  is  assigned  to  a  specific  activity,  one  person  should  be 
placed  in  charge  of  coordinating  that  activity,  if  necessary.  The 
identity  of  that  person  should  be  shared  with  the  other  volunteers. 

Assignments  which  are  given  to  your  volunteers  and  accepted  by  them 
should  be  confirmed  in  writing  with  all  relevant  details  clearly 
spelled  out.  Follow-up  contact  by  telephone  can  be  used  to  clarify 
any  confusion  in  the  assignment  and  to  encourage  your  volunteers  to 
get  started. 


Scheduling 


The  chart  of-  activities  developed  by  the  coordinator  should  indicate 
the  timing  of  various  activities,  especially  where  timing  is  relevant 
to  the  success  of  the  plan.  Obviously,  training  activities  will  precede 
the  recruitment  activities.  Usually,  fund  raising  will  need  to  come 
before  most  recruitment  activities.  The  scheduling  of  activities  of 
your  committee's  plan  will  reflect  priorities  and  the  circumstances 
of  your  area. 

Reporting  and  Recording 

The  directions  given  to  your  volunteers  should  include  a  quick  and 
easy  method  for  reporting  back  to  the  coordinator  on  the 
accomplishment  of  each  assigned  activity.  The  coordinator  should 
keep  a  complete  record  of  all  recruitment  activities  which  can  be 
used  to  support  future  fund  raising  requests,  to  avoid  undesirable 
duplication  of  activities,  and  to  evaluate  the  success  of  your  plan.  It 
is  particularly  important  to  record  all  donations  received  and  how  the 
funds  were  used. 

Your  committee's  record  of  completed  recruitment  activities  should 
be  shared  with  the  national  organizations  of  those  chapters  which  are 
involved  in  your  committee  as  well  as  with  the  ALL  National  Policy 
Task  Force  on  the  Personnel  Crisis  in  Training  and  Services  for  the 
Blind.  The  recruitment  activities  should  also  be  shared  with 
university  personnel  preparation  programs  in  your  state  or  region 
which  might  benefit  from  the  recruitment  activities.  The 
universities  might  help  you  by  tracking  the  effect  of  your  efforts  on 
their  enrollment  or  the  number  of  inquiries  they  are  getting  about 
their  programs. 

Many  other  chapters  and  organizations  will  be  focusing  on 
recruitment.  Your  ideas  and  accomplishments  may  help  those  in  other 
areas  to  improve  their  efforts. 


H.  Evaluating 


Your  volunteers  should  be  provided  with  relevant  evaluation  forms 
and  instructed  on  how  they  should  be  used  and  returned  to  the 
coordinator.  The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  plan  the 
type  of  information  that  you  will  need  to  collect  about  your 
recruitment  efforts.  This  information  should  be  helpful  in  assessing 
and  perhaps  modifying  your  techniques. 


1. 


2. 


For  writing  and  publishing  news  releases: 

a.  How  many  volunteers  prepared  news  releases  and  how 
many  did  they  send? 

b.  How  many  newspapers,  newsletters,  or  other  publications 
were  contacted  and  how  many  published  at  least  one  of 
your  releases? 

c.  How  many  of  your  news  releases  were  published  overall 
and  in  what  time  span? 

d.  How  many  of  your  volunteers  who  offered  to  prepare  news 
releases  actually  followed  through? 

e.  If  your  news  releases  were  rejected,  what  reasons  were 
given  for  those  decisions. 

f.  How  many  inquiries  were  received  as  a  result  of 
information  from  published  news  releases? 

Creating  posters  and  flyers: 

a.  How  many  volunteers  participated  in  making  posters? 

b.  How  many  places  were  chosen  for  displaying  posters? 

c.  How  many  places  actually  displayed  the  posters?  (Names 
of  places) 

d.  How  many  volunteers  participated  in  making  flyers? 

e.  How  many  flyers  were  disseminated?  (Where?) 

f.  How  many  inquiries  were  received  as  a  result  of 

information  on  posters  or  in  flyers  (if  applicable)? 

g.  How  many  volunteers  who  offered  to  help  create  posters 
or  flyers  actually  followed  through? 

h.  How  many  places  refused  to  display  posters  or  flyers,  and 
why? 

Ask  for  names. 
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3.  Group  Presentations 

a.  How  many  volunteers  participated  in  training  sessions  for 
group  presentations? 

b.  How  many  volunteers  made  group  presentations? 

(Names  of  groups) 

c.  How  many  volunteers  who  were  assigned  to  make  group 
presentations  did  not  follow  through?  (Names) 

d.  How  many  presentations  were  made?  List  the  kinds  of 
groups  (i.e.  high  school  classes,  college  classes,  service 
organizations,  etc.)  and  the  topics  presented  to  each. 

e.  For  each  presenter,  what  audiovisual  materials  were 
used?  What  printed  materials  were  distributed? 

f.  How  many  persons  who  attended  presentations  requested 
follow-up  information? 

4.  Individual  Contacts 

a.  How  many  volunteers  reported  making  individual  contacts 
with  persons  interested  in  learning  about  these 
professions?  How  many  contacts  were  made?  (List  the 
names  of  persons  contacted  and  the  date  of  each  contact.) 

b.  How  many  volunteers  reported  making  contacts  with 
counselors  and  other  referral  sources?  How  many  such 
contacts  were  made?  (List  the  names  and  positions  of 
each  person  contacted  and  the  date  of  each  contact.) 

c.  How  many  of  the  individuals  contacted  requested 
follow-up  information?  How  was  follow-up  information 
disseminated? 

5.  Electronic  Media  (Radio  and  Television) 

a.  How  many  volunteers  reported  making  contacts  with  the 
electronic  media? 

b.  How  successful  were  these  contacts? 

c.  Were  the  contacts  for  news  programs,  feature  stories, 
talk  shows,  etc.? 
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In  addition  to  collecting  general  information  regarding  the  activities  that 
have  been  completed  by  the  recruitment  committee,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  training  sessions  and  other  activities  so  that 
modifications  can  be  made  if  necessary. 

While  the  success  and  effectiveness  of  specific  recruitment  activities  can 
be  evaluated,  the  overall  effectiveness  of  your  plan  in  raising  public 
awareness  about  these  professions  and  increasing  the  enrollment  in  the 
training  programs  is  very  difficult  to  assess.  However,  members  of  your 
committee  should  communicate  with  state  and  regional  universities  who 
have  training  programs  in  the  specialized  professions  and  should  request 
reports  on  the  programs'  enrollment  trends  and  the  number  of  inquiries 
about  the  programs.  Improvements  in  these  trends  that  follow  your 
committee's  recruitment  efforts  will  provide  a  source  of  encouragement  to 
your  volunteers  and  to  those  who  provide  financial  support  for  your  efforts. 


VI.  RAISING  FUNDS 


Assessing  the  Financial  Needs 

Once  a  plan  of  recruitment  activities  has  been  developed,  the 
committee  will  have  to  determine  the  amount  of  funding  needed  to 
carry  it  out.  You  should  give  consideration  to  the  cost  of  materials 
needed  for  the  activities,  postage,  or  printing  costs,  the  rental  of 
audiovisual  equipment,  refreshments  at  training  sessions,  and  the 
cost  of  advertising  or  air  time  if  needed. 

Developing  a  Budget 

The  proposed  expenses  should  be  listed  in  a  budget  format  that  can  be 
used  for  presentations  to  potential  donors.  You  should  list  all  costs, 
including  those  which  will  be  covered  by  monetary  and  non-monetary 
contributions.  In  this  way,  the  true  costs  of  the  recruitment 
activities  can  be  identified  and  used  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  plan. 

Approaching  Potential  Sources  of  Support 

An  old  adage  in  fund  raising  is  that  people  don't  give  money  to  causes, 
they  give  money  to  people.  Therefore,  the  best  fund  raising  will  be 
done  by  people  who  are  sincerely  committed  to  the  need  for 
professional  personnel  and  who  are  willing  to  approach  the  right 
people  and  ask  for  money.  Whether  you  are  asking  for  help  from  an 
organization  that  serves  blind  people,  a  service  organization,  or  a 
foundation,  the  initial  approach  to  a  potential  donor  should  be  made 
by  a  member  of  the  committee  who  knows  the  donor  personally  when 
possible. 

Many  grant  proposals  require  similar  information.  You  can  be  more 
prepared  for  proposal  writing  by  collecting  much  of  this  information 
in  advance.  Examples  of  some  of  the  most  frequently  asked  questions 
and  information  requested  may  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 


I 


D.  Potential  Sources  of  Support 


The  potential  sources  of  support  for  the  recruitment  plan  will  vary 

from  one  area  to  another.  The  following  represent  the  most  likely 

sources  in  most  areas: 

1.  Professional  and  consumer  organizations  in  the  area  of 
blindness. 

2.  Agencies  and  schools  which  will  benefit  from  successful 
recruitment  efforts. 

3.  Special  fund  raising  events  or  activities,  such  as  raffles  or 
sales,  generated  by  the  committee  or  by  a  supporting 
organization. 

4.  Local  service  organizations. 

Other  potential  sources  include: 

1.  Local  businesses,  especially  those  which  might  have  some 
relationship  with  services  for  people  who  are  blind  or  who 
might  provide  equipment  or  supplies  used  in  programs  serving 
blind  people; 

2.  Foundations  which  are  committed  to  supporting  education, 
rehabilitation,  or  health  programs; 

3.  Individuals  who  are  interested  in  services  for  people  who  are 
blind;  and 

4.  Local  school  district  PTA,  etc. 
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VII.  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL  RECRUITMENT  ACTIVITIES 


Personal  Contacts 

Whenever  any  of  us  are  asked  about  blindness  or  visual  impairments 
we  can  give  a  brief,  on-the-spot  in-service  about  this  topic.  Every 
time  we  are  asked  about  our  profession,  we  have  a  chance  to  recruit. 
When  providing  in-services,  we  need  to  mention  the  serious 
personnel  shortage  in  professions  which  serve  the  blind  or  visually 
impaired  including  specific  information  about  job  opportunities.  We 
should  emphasize  the  positive  aspects  of  our  professions  while 
remaining  honest  about  the  frustrations. 

Appendix  F  contains  a  list  of  groups  that  may  be  contacted  for 
presentations.  Local  recruitment  committees  should  add  local  names 
and  addresses  to  this  list.  Presentations  for  different  groups  must 
meet  the  needs  of  that  group. 

Presentations  are  always  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  audiovisual 
materials  and  handouts  that  participants  can  take  with  them  after 
the  presentation.  Some  resources  are  currently  available  through 
various  agencies  listed  in  Appendix  A  -  Consumer,  Professional,  and 
National  Organizations.  Materials  that  would  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  a  presentation  have  been  listed  in  Appendix  G  -  Helpful  Materials 
for  Presentations. 

1.  Individual  Contacts 

Individual  contacts  may  be  the  easiest  and  least  threatening  for 
many  committee  members.  This  type  of  contact  begins  with  a 
simple  willingness  to  share  positive  stories  about  one's  job 
with  any  individual  who  is  interested.  This  is  a  way  in  which 
committee  members  are  always  "on  call"  and  have  numerous 
opportunities  to  give  on  the  spot  presentations. 

Interested  individuals  could  be  invited  to  attend  annual  local 
conferences  at  no  charge.  In  this  way  they  will  learn  about 


new  techniques  and  issues  in  the  field  as  well  as  having  the 
opportunity  to  interact  with  a  number  of  professionals. 

Mentorship  Programs 

Once  an  individual  has  expressed  an  interest  in  the  area  of 
professional  services  to  people  who  are  blind,  one-to-one 
contact  through  a  mentorship  program  can  provide  first  hand 
knowledge  and  experience.  Individuals  who  are  called  upon  to 
serve  as  mentors  to  people  with  an  interest  in  these 
professions  must  be  competent,  enthusiastic,  and  patient.  They 
must  be  willing  to  allow  others  to  observe  them  while  they  are 
working  and  be  open  to  answer  questions  and  share  personal 
experiences.  The  coordination  of  pairing  someone  with  an 
interest  in  our  work  with  a  mentor  is  time  consuming,  but  this 
type  of  one-to-one  direct  contact  is  extremely  important  and 
valuable  in  our  recruitment  effort. 

The  mentor  must: 

a.  Choose  appropriate  situations  which  do  not  pose  conflict 
of  interest,  breach  relationships  with  clients  or  make 
other  professionals  or  those  observed  uncomfortable. 

b.  Arrange  times  when  the  interested  person  can  observe 
the  mentor  at  work. 

c.  Arrange  opportunities  for  the  observation  of  others  at 
work  and  to  observe  consumers  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

d.  Ensure  that  plenty  of  time  is  allowed  after  each 
observation  for  discussing  activities  and  answering 
questions. 

e.  Share  information  on  available  university  or  other 
training  programs. 

f.  Write  letters  of  introduction  on  behalf  of  the  interested 
person  to  other  professionals. 

g.  Invite  interested  persons  to  attend  a  conference  or 
meetings  of  professional  organizations. 


h.  Be  enthusiastic,  accessible,  and  remember  to  share  your 
feelings  concerning  why  you  enjoy  working  in  your 
chosen  profession. 

Guidance  and  Career  Counselors 

Some  committee  members  should  be  assigned  to  contact  local 
guidance  and  career  counselors.  Establishing  a  good  rapport 
with  counselors  can  be  extremely  helpful.  Once  they  become 
aware  of  the  many  career  possibilities  in  the  areas  of  education 
and  rehabilitation  of  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  they 
may  in  turn  encourage  many  others  to  enter  these  professions. 

When  contacting  counselors  it  is  important  to: 

a.  Send  letters  of  introduction  along  with  an  AER  "Careers" 
brochure  and  other  available  information  describing 
career  opportunities. 

b.  Make  an  appointment  to  meet  with  the  counselor  to 
describe  career  opportunities  and  to  answer  questions. 

c.  Take  handouts  to  the  meeting  with  the  counselor. 

d.  Offer  a  list  of  available  resources  and  request  an 
opportunity  to  show  the  AER  videotape  and  to  leave 
brochures  and  a  poster  in  the  guidance  office. 

e.  Request  an  opportunity  to  present  information  on  career 
days. 

f.  Request  an  opportunity  to  present  to  a  meeting  of  the 
state  guidance  counselors  association. 

g.  Give  the  counselor  your  phone  number  and  let  it  be  known 
that  you  are  available  for  further  discussion,  and  be  sure 
to  follow-up  your  visit  with  a  thank  you  phone  call  and  a 
few  days  later  a  thank  you  note  along  with  an  offer  to  be 
of  further  assistance. 

h.  Ask  for  the  names  of  individuals  that  might  be  interested 
in  how  to  contact  them  (prospective  students  and  teachers 
in  the  system). 


4.  Specific  Group  Presentations. 


Presenting  to  specific  groups  enables  the  recruitment 
committee  to  share  valuable  information  with  many  individuals. 

It  is  important  to  tailor  presentations  to  the  individual  needs  of 
a  specific  group.  Some  presentations  will  be  informative  and 
might  include  some  technical  information  while  others  will 
focus  on  information  of  personal  or  local  interest.  Potential 
speakers  include  professionals,  consumers,  parents,  and 
children. 

a.  In  schools  we  can  present  as  part  of  a  handicapped 
awareness  program  or  to  supplement  the  schools 
curriculum.  An  example,  Insight  to  Eyesight,  can  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  H. 

b.  At  high  schools,  technical  schools,  community  colleges, 
and  universities,  committee  members  may  offer  to  be 
guest  speakers  in  various  academic  classes  to  discuss 
topics  such  as  teaching  exceptional  children,  career 
exploration,  and  mainstreaming,  as  well  as  being  a  part  of 
career  education  days. 

c.  Service  organizations  and  consumer  groups  are  also 
potential  audiences  and  organizations  may  be  good 
sources  for  needed  funds.  They  may  have  members  who 
might  consider  a  career  in  professions  providing  services 
to  individuals  who  are  blind,  or  they  may  know 
individuals  who  might  be  interested. 

WRITTEN  COMMUNICATIONS 

Some  committee  members  will  be  interested  and  talented  in 
performing  duties  related  to  written  communication.  Included  in  this 
section  is  information  on  written  activities  needed  by  the 
recruitment  committee. 


Letters 


It  is  important  that  letters  be  written  to: 

a.  Members  in  local  chapters  of  AER,  ACB,  NAPVI,  and  other 
professional  organizations  informing  them  of 

the  personnel  shortage  and  recruitment  efforts  in  their 
area  and  asking  them  to  provide  others  with  information 
concerning  career  opportunities  in  our  professions.  Be 
specific  in  your  request  for  support.  Appendix  I  -  Letter 
Samples 

b.  Administrators  of  agencies  that  serve  the  blind.  Request, 
among  other  possibilities,  that  when  giving  tours  of  their 
facility  they  mention  the  personnel  shortage  and  provide 
handouts  such  as  the  AER  "Career"  brochure. 

c.  High  school  guidance  counselors.  Include  information 
about  career  opportunities  in  these  professions,  the 
current  personnel  shortage,  scholarship  opportunities, 
etc.  Ask  to  present  at  Career  Days.  Offer  to  present  to 
any  class.  Mention  the  AER  video  and  offer  to  lend  it. 
Enclose  an  AER  "Career"  brochure. 

d.  Counseling  departments  of  community  colleges  (same  as 
above).  Offer  to  be  a  guest  speaker. 

e.  Chairs  of  departments  such  as  science  or  psychology,  at 
local  high  schools  or  community  colleges.  Offer  to  be  a 
guest  speaker. 

f.  Local  civic  groups  (Rotary,  Lions,  Civitans,  etc.).  Offer 
to  be  a  guest  speaker.  When  invited  to  speak,  provide 
information  about  careers  and  services  to  people  who  are 
visually  impaired.  Describe  some  local  programs;  i.e., 
schools,  rehabilitation  centers,  or  veterans  hospitals. 


g.  Principals  of  elementary  and  middle  schools.  Offer  to  be  a 
guest  speaker.  Offer  to  present  an  Awareness  Day 
concerning  Blindness  or  Handicaps  (See  "Insight  into 
Eyesight"  -Appendix  H) 

h.  Leaders  in  local  youth  organizations  (Girl  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts,  4-H,  Church  Youth  Groups,  etc).  Offer  to  present 
an  Awareness  Day  on  Blindness. 

2.  Grant  Writing 

Members  of  the  local  recruitment  committee  who  are 
particularly  good  at  writing  might  be  assigned  the  task  of 
writing  grants  to  obtain  funding  for  recruitment  activities.  A 
list  of  possible  funding  sources  is  included  in  Section  VI  -  D. 
Members  assigned  the  task  of  writing  grants  will  also  need  to 
find  new  sources  of  funding.  Although  each  grant  will  have 
different  requirements  for  submission  and  qualifications  for 
receiving  funding,  most  require  a  statement  for  specific  need 
and  a  detailed  budget  analysis.  Committee  members  working  in 
)  this  area  should  constantly  collect  information  for  use  in  grant 

proposals.  (See  Appendix  E) 

C.  USE  OF  MEDIA 

Public  education  is  an  exciting  part  of  our  responsibilities  as 
members  of  the  recruitment  team.  We  must  be  assertive  in  offering 
information  to  the  media.  Our  responsibility  goes  beyond  just 
responding  to  requests  for  information  about  blindness.  We  must 
actively  pursue  opportunities  to  present  stories  about  education  or 
rehabilitation  of  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons. 
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One  of  the  greatest  challenges  in  our  recruitment  efforts  is  public 
relations.  We  need  to  greatly  increase  the  general  population's 
knowledge  of  blindness  and  related  careers.  Although  the  personal 
contact  of  presentations  is  a  very  effective  way  of  sharing 
information,  it  usually  reaches  small  audiences.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  rely  upon  the  media  to  reach  large  audiences. 
Although  it  lacks  a  personal  touch,  it  can  be  the  first  stage  in 
attracting  someone's  interest  in  a  career  in  education  or 
rehabilitation  of  blind  persons. 

With  some  effort,  you  can  quickly  become  familiar  with  the 
procedures  of  various  media  in  your  local  area.  Television,  radio  and 
newspapers  are  all  quite  different.  They  have  diverse  formats  and 
deadlines,  but  each  provides  an  opportunity  for  sharing  information. 
Stories  about  interesting  programs,  new  trends,  successful  students, 
etc.,  all  add  to  the  general  public's  awareness  of  blindness.  With 
careful  planning,  we  will  be  able  to  effectively  use  the  media  to 
attain  our  goal  of  increased  awareness  of  career  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  blindness. 

1 .  Press  Releases  and  Print  Media 

Get  a  good  feeling  for  what  is  newsworthy.  Begin  by  being 
knowledgeable  about  your  own  program,  school  or  agency.  Keep 
aware  of  any  new  programs  or  projects. 

Keep  aware  of  any  other  important  happenings  related  to 
blindness.  Keep  in  touch  with  various  organizations  and,  if 
possible,  get  a  schedule  of  any  exciting  upcoming  events. 

Get  to  know  your  local  media.  Find  a  good  contact  person  and 
build  a  rapport.  Media  professionals  include:  reporters, 
photographers,  writers,  program  directors,  editors  and 
commentators. 


. 


Be  assertive  and  persistent  when  necessary. 

Keep  local  media  informed  about  what  is  going  on  with  your 
agency  or  organization. 

Learn  to  accept  disappointments.  Remember,  everything  you 
send  may  not  be  used,  but  it  increases  your  chances. 

Become  aware  of  the  various  community  publications  in  your 
area;  such  as  newsletters,  college  publications,  local  weekly 
newspapers,  shoppers  guides,  employee  or  union  magazines, 
school  newspapers,  church  publications,  and  service 
organization  newsletters.  Determine  how  any  of  your  stories 
might  fit  into  their  formats. 

Pay  attention  when  listening  to  the  radio  or  watching 
television.  Determine  which  programs  might  be  appropriate  for 
a  story  relating  to  blindness. 

Get  to  know  the  reporters  and  producers  of  programs  relating  to 
health  care,  education  or  rehabilitation.  Present  yourself  as  a 
potential  consultant  for  stories  relating  to  blindness  or  visual 
impairments. 

Find  out  deadlines  for  newspapers,  radio  and  television;  then, 
strictly  adhere  to  them. 

Be  alert  to  photo  opportunities.  Plan  ahead  and  have  a 
professional  photographer  present  at  special  events.  Often  a 
good  photograph  has  a  better  chance  of  being  used  than  a  story. 
Remember,  a  good  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words. 

Learn  the  difference  between  stories  that  are  newsworthy  and 
those  that  are  publicity  for  an  event.  Reporters  are  interested 
in  reporting  news,  not  providing  publicity. 


Follow  suggested  procedures,  formats  and  guidelines  for  press 
releases.  Most  reporters  appreciate  being  provided  with  a  story 
that  is  already  tailored  to  their  needs.  Your  job  is  to  make  their 
job  easier.  If  the  story  is  well-written  and  provides  specific 
facts,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  used. 

Learn  how  to  write  a  press  release.  Catchy  headlines  or  opening 
statements  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  right  person. 

Send  out  numerous  copies  of  press  releases.  If  one  group 
responds,  then  you've  been  successful. 

Keep  in  mind  that  television,  radio,  and  newspapers  are  all  quite 
different.  Some  stories  may  be  a  great  item  for  one  medium, 
but  not  for  the  others. 

Be  available.  Make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  reporters  to 
contact  you.  A  great  story  may  be  lost  if  the  reporter  must 
spend  too  much  time  hunting  you  down.  If  you  are  not  always 
available,  provide  the  name  of  a  back-up  person  who  is  also 
knowledgeable  about  the  topic  or  event. 

Be  well-prepared.  When  a  reporter  or  photographer  arrives, 
have  important  information  available.  Make  sure  it  is  legible 
(typed,  if  possible).  Be  sure  to  provide  the  correct  spelling  of 
any  names  that  will  be  used. 

Don't  forget  your  manners.  Be  courteous  and  treat  media  with 
respect.  Call  back  when  you  promise.  Follow  through  on 
promises  or  commitments.  Be  on  time.  Keep  in  mind  that  time 
is  precious.  Say  thank-you,  and  follow  up  with  a  thank-you 
letter. 
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Possible  newsworthy  items 


a.  Grant  approval  for  special  programs  or  equipment. 

b.  Honor  or  goal  achieved  by  local  professional  persons  who 

are  visually  impaired. 

c.  Special  Olympics  Day  for  students  who  are  visually 
impaired. 

d.  How  local  Veterans  who  are  blind  celebrate  Veterans 
Day. 

e.  White  Cane  Day  Activities. 

f.  Focus  on  new  technology. 

g.  Scholarships  awarded  to  local  students. 

h.  Success  stories  of  clients  or  students. 

i.  Out  of  state  expert  in  town  to  address  a  workshop. 

2.  Professional  Journals 

In  addition  to  letter  writing,  professional  journals  are  another 
medium  that  should  be  considered  as  recruitment  possibilities. 
Many  professionals  in  related  fields  may  be  seeking  a  career 
change. 

Professions  which  serve  blind  people  may  interest  those  who 
are  already  in  human  service  professions. 

Suggested  Topics  for  Professional  Journals 

a.  Stories  or  articles  about  individuals  who  have  made  a 
career  change. 

b.  Stories  about  team  work  involving  the  professions 
addressed  in  the  journal,  and  professions  for  the  blind, 
and  advertisements  soliciting  interested  individuals. 


Suggested  professional  areas  to  contact: 


1)  Nursing 

2)  Education 

3)  Special  Education 

4)  Physical  Education 

5)  Psychology 

6)  Social  Work 

7)  Speech  and  Language 

8)  Occupational  Therapy 

9)  Physical  Therapy 

Radio 

Do  not  miss  opportunities  to  use  radio.  This  is  one  medium 
often  overlooked.  Most  adults  listen  to  the  radio  at  least  some 
portion  of  each  day.  Many  radio  stations  have  news  or  talk  show 
formats  which  provide  excellent  opportunities  to  share 
information  about  the  field  of  blindness. 

Remember  that  information  shared  over  the  radio  will  be  heard, 
not  seen  or  read.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  be  clear,  brief 
and  simple.  The  words  and  phrases  should  be  chosen  carefully, 
considering  their  sound  and  effect.  Check  the  script  for  clarity 
and  credibility. 

Listen  to  many  different  radio  stations  in  order  to  get  to  know 
the  various  programs  and  formats  that  exist  in  your  area.  Many 
of  the  programs  target  particular  audiences.  By  becoming 
familiar  with  these  programs,  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
which  ones  would  be  most  appropriate  for  any  stories  you  might 
want  to  submit. 


Once  you  become  familiar  with  local  radio  programs  and 
stations,  it  is  time  to  develop  a  plan  of  action.  Determine 
subjects  suitable  for  call-in  talk  shows  and  prepare  statements 
or  comments.  If  you  know  of  an  event  or  story  you  think  would 
make  a  good  feature  presentation,  you  will  probably  need  to 
"sell"  your  story.  The  best  person  to  contact  is  the  producer  of 
the  program  which  should  be  done  in  a  letter  giving  a  brief 
description  of  the  person  or  event  you  wish  to  highlight.  Follow 
up  with  a  telephone  call  to  learn  if  the  material  was  received 
and  if  any  more  information  is  needed.  If  interest  is  expressed 
in  the  story,  make  sure  you  are  available  to  assist  in  any  way 
that  you  are  needed. 

Some  specific  events  may  be  more  appropriate  for  news 
coverage.  A  press  release  is  probably  the  most  effective  way  to 
relay  the  necessary  information  to  the  radio  station.  The  press 
release  should  be  addressed  to  the  news  director  or  assignment 
editor.  This  information  should  be  sent  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible.  If  you  do  not  receive  a  response  after  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time,  follow  up  with  a  telephone  call.  If  the  station 
agrees  to  cover  the  event,  you  should  confirm  their  intentions  a 
few  days  before  the  event.  On  the  day  of  the  event,  be  sure  to 
have  someone  available  to  answer  questions  and  give  correct 
information  to  the  reporter. 

Some  radio  stations  regularly  broadcast  a  list  of  upcoming 
community  events  in  a  segment  called  "community  calendar".  In 
order  to  get  your  event  listed,  you  will  need  the  name  of  the 
contact  person  in  charge  of  community  affairs.  Learn  which 
formats  and  deadlines  are  required,  and  then  adhere  to  them. 


I 
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Another  way  to  reach  radio  audiences  is  through  public  service 
announcements  (PSAs).  PSAs  may  be  20,  30,  or  60  seconds  in 
duration.  Most  radio  stations  prefer  30  second  PSAs.  Contact 
the  public  affairs  manager  of  the  local  station  to  learn  about 
their  procedure  for  PSAs.  They  may  prefer  that  you  submit  a 
written  script  or  they  may  prefer  writing  their  own.  Hopefully, 
they  will  use  their  professional  announcers  to  record  the  script. 
The  cost  of  having  the  PSA  recorded  by  a  professional 
production  company  may  be  prohibitive,  in  which  case  you  may 
wish  to  explore  using  the  recording  facilities  at  local 
universities  or  hospitals. 

When  speaking  on  the  radio,  it  is  extremely  important  to  speak 
in  a  clear  and  concise  manner.  Lengthy  explanations  and 
backgrounds  will  weaken  the  effect  of  the  message.  Use  words 
and  phrases  that  will  create  an  image  for  the  listener.  Careful 
thought  and  preparation  will  result  in  a  meaningful  and 
effective  radio  message. 

4.  lfilfi,visiQ.n 

The  thought  of  using  television  to  disseminate  information 
about  blindness  may  seem  overwhelming,  but  we  should  not  be 
intimidated.  There  are  many  ways  we  can  use  the  medium  of 
television.  Since  one  of  our  goals  is  to  make  the  general  public 
more  aware  of  blindness  related  issues,  we  can  attempt  to 
share  stories  on  the  evening  news  shows.  The  best  type  of 
stories  for  the  evening  news  are  ones  with  a  high  interest  level 
for  many.  This  might  include:  new  technology  specially 
designed  to  help  blind  persons,  or  a  significant  accomplishment 
achieved  by  a  visually  impaired  individual. 
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The  best  way  to  make  television  stations  aware  of  these 
stories  is  through  a  press  release.  Be  sure  to  use  a  catchy  title 
or  opening  line.  You  can  see  that  learning  to  write  a  good  press 
release  is  very  important.  The  press  release  should  be  sent  to 
the  station  manager  or  assignment  editor.  If  a  station  decides 
to  come  out  and  tape  your  story,  remember  to  be  well-organized 
prior  to  their  arrival.  Be  ready  by  making  sure  any  equipment 
you  wish  to  demonstrate  is  working.  Have  all  pertinent 
information  ready  to  hand  to  the  reporter  (typed,  if  possible). 
This  information  might  include  names  of  clients  (with  their 
written  permission)  or  agencies,  date  and  place  of  special 
events,  cost  of  special  equipment,  etc.  If  you  are  well 
organized  and  ready  for  the  reporter,  it  will  enhance  your 
chances  for  future  T.V.  coverage.  Remember,  time  is  money  in 
the  media  business.  After  a  station  tapes  your  story,  you  may 
be  in  for  a  surprise.  Because  of  the  nature  of  news  shows,  your 
story  can  be  cancelled  or  rescheduled  due  to  a  big  news  event. 
You  may  also  be  surprised  at  the  length  of  the  coverage.  The 
many  hours  of  taping  done  by  the  crew  will  probably  be  edited 
down  to  three  minutes  or  less.  But  don't  get  discouraged  if  this 
is  the  case.  Three  minutes  on  television  is  considered  good 
coverage. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  made  for  contacting  radio  stations  also 
apply  to  television.  Once  again  it  is  important  to  become 
familiar  with  any  local  programs.  Find  out  which  shows  have  a 
format  that  may  be  appropriate  for  any  stories  about  blindness. 
Many  stations  have  a  segment  on  community  affairs.  Morning  or 
evening  newscasts  may  have  features  on  health,  education  or 
science,  which  might  be  a  great  place  for  a  story. 


Local  stations  also  may  air  talk  shows  on  the  weekends.  These 
shows  may  be  straight  one-on-one  interviews  or  panel 
discussions.  If  your  local  station  has  a  talk  show,  this  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  try  to  "sell"  a  story.  Perhaps  they 
would  be  willing  to  highlight  White  Cane  Day  by  emphasizing 
new  technology  for  blind  people.  Helen  Keller's  birthday  would 
be  a  good  time  to  highlight  the  accomplishments  of  a  local  blind 
person.  If  the  television  station  is  doing  a  special  on  man's 
best  friend,  they  may  welcome  the  opportunity  to  interview  a 
person  who  uses  a  guide  dog.  Send  a  letter  to  the  producer  of 
the  talk  show,  listing  all  possibilities  for  stories  about 
blindness  or  visual  impairment.  If  you  do  not  receive  a 
response,  follow  up  with  a  phone  call,  or  wait  a  few  weeks  and 
send  a  second  letter. 

Cable  television  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  local  media 
coverage.  Most  cable  operators  allocate  funds  and  air  time  to 
the  local  communities.  Local  cable  operators  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  their  communities.  Take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  they  provide.  This  may  be  done  through  Access 
which  is  programming  produced  by  individuals  or  groups  from 
the  community,  or  through  Local  Origination  programming  which 
is  produced  by  the  cable  system.  Access  programming  is  less 
expensive  but  also  of  a  lesser  quality.  Smaller  cable  systems 
may  only  have  Access.  If  you  have  some  creative  and  talented 
members  on  your  committee  and  have  access  to  some  good  video 
equipment,  Access  may  prove  to  be  successful  means  for 
disseminating  information.  Local  Origination  programming  is 
more  expensive  but  of  better  quality.  Check  with  your  local 
cable  operator  to  learn  more  about  these  forms  of  programming. 
Local  cable  stations  are  a  good  place  to  start  when  learning  how 
to  use  the  media.  Because  of  programs  such  as  Access  and  Local 
Origination,  there  are  more  opportunities  to  get  your  story  on 
the  air. 
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5. 


Public  Service  Announcements 


Radio  and  television  stations  broadcast  public  service 
announcements  (PSAs)  as  part  of  the  station's  programming 
service  to  the  community.  This  is  required  by  federal 
regulation.  However,  the  station  has  control  as  to  how  it  will 
use  the  time  scheduled  for  PSAs. 

PSAs  offer  a  great  opportunity  for  reaching  the  vast  and  varied 
audiences  of  radio  and  television.  But  you  can  imagine  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  the  free  air  time  available  through  PSAs. 
The  competition  is  tough.  However,  if  you  learn  to  write  a  good 
PSA  and  follow  the  guidelines  offered  by  the  station,  you  may 
be  successful.  PSAs  should  be  10,  20,  30  or  60  seconds  long. 
Thirty  second  PSAs  are  the  most  commonly  used. 

PSAs  for  television  or  radio  will  vary  slightly.  In  either  case, 
you  must  keep  the  listener  in  mind.  PSAs  should  be  direct, 
simple  and  specific.  Tell  the  listeners  what  you  want  them  to 
know  as  well  as  what  you  want  them  to  do.  Give  a  telephone 
number  so  the  listener  can  call  for  more  information.  When 
writing  a  PSA  for  radio,  be  sure  to  create  a  vivid  picture.  You 
can  use  a  few  more  words  to  make  the  message  more 
descriptive.  When  writing  a  PSA  for  television,  fewer  words 
are  needed.  Use  slides  to  create  the  picture.  The  copy  should  be 
read  more  slowly  to  allow  the  listener  to  absorb  both  the  visual 
and  audio  message. 


* 
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You  may  wish  to  use  the  following  guidelines  when  writing  your 
PSAs. 


Times  for  radio: 


10 

seconds 

approximately 

25 

words 

20 

seconds 

approximately 

50 

words 

30 

seconds 

approximately 

75 

words 

60  seconds 

approximately 

150 

words 

for  television: 

10 

seconds 

approximately 

20 

words 

20 

seconds 

approximately 

40 

words 

30 

seconds 

approximately 

60 

words 

60 

seconds 

approximately 

120 

words 

Some  sample  PSAs  can  be  found  in  Appendix  J. 

6.  Media  File  Folder 

The  person  on  your  recruitment  committee  responsible  for 
media  contacts  should  build  a  media  file.  The  following  items 
should  be  in  this  file: 

Names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of  all  local  newspapers 
and  newsletters.  Names  of  the  editor,  education  or  health 
editor  and  any  reporter  with  whom  a  rapport  has  been 
established. 

Names  of  photographers  used  by  local  newspapers. 

Name,  address  and  phone  number  of  local  radio  station.  Name  of 
program  director  and  names  of  the  feature  editors.  Pertinent 
information  about  the  radio  station  or  target  audience,  or 
format  for  PSAs. 
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All  deadline  and  format  requirements  for  each  newspaper,  radio, 
or  television  station. 

Calendar  of  newsworthy  events  that  will  be  taking  place  in  your 
area.  Periodically  review  this  information  to  update  it  and  to 
send  out  press  releases  at  appropriate  times.  Be  sure  other 
members  of  the  committee  keep  you  aware  of  events  of  various 
organizations. 

Photo  release  forms  of  students  or  clients,  already  filled  out 
and  signed.  Blank  photo  release  forms  in  case  they  are  needed. 

A  list  of  useful  statistics  reporters  may  ask  for,  such  as: 
number  of  clients  in  program,  ages  of  clients,  amount  of  budget, 
home  areas  of  students,  etc.  A  list  of  names  with  correct 
spellings. 

A  "scrapbook"  of  old  stories  or  articles.  It  helps  you  see  what 
is  newsworthy. 

A  list  of  new  ideas  that  may  make  good  stories. 

A  list  of  fellow  committee  members  or  consumers  who  are 
willing  to  be  interviewed,  photographed  or  filmed. 

10  important  reminders  when  dealing  with  the  media: 

BE:  RESOURCEFUL  -  Do  some  of  the  leg  work.  Find  out  what 
information  the  reporter  needs  and  help  to  hunt  it  down. 

KNOWLEDGEABLE  -  Know  your  agency  or  organization  well. 
Do  your  homework  before  the  interview. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  -  Let  the  public  know  your  love  of  your  job, 
or  respect  for  the  profession. 
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ORGANIZED  -  Have  statistics,  names  and  dates  ready  and 
available. 

AVAILABLE  -  Let  the  media  know  you  and  others  are 
willing  to  participate  to  provide  a  good  story  or  article. 

FLEXIBLE  -  Remember  even  the  most  interesting  story  may 
need  to  be  pre-empted.  If  this  happens,  make  yourself 
readily  available  at  another  time. 

PROMPT  -  Adhere  to  deadlines.  Give  reporters  as  much 
advance  notice  as  possible.  Arrive  early  for  any  radio  or 
television  appearances.  Time  is  money  for  the  media. 

ASSERTIVE  -  You  must  seek  out  media  contacts.  They 
usually  won't  seek  you  out.  Let  them  know  you  wish  to 
share  information  you  feel  is  newsworthy. 

PERSISTENT  -  You  may  need  to  make  many  phone  calls 
before  you  reach  the  right  person.  Send  out  multiple  press 
releases  for  various  events. 

POLITE  -  Respect  and  good  manners  will  be  great  assets. 
Follow  through  on  promises  and  send  thank-you  letters. 
This  will  pave  the  way  for  further  contacts. 

D.  Other  Activities 

In  conjunction  with  direct  person-to-person  contact,  written 
communication,  and  the  use  of  other  media,  there  may  be  a  number  of 
activities  that  need  to  be  accomplished  using  a  variety  of  talents 
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and  time  commitments.  Each  chapter  will  find  additional  activities 

but  a  few  are  listed  below. 

1.  Organizing  -  Members  are  needed  to  assist  the  chair  of  the 
recruitment  committee  in  organizational  duties.  These  could 
range  from  making  sure  that  the  booth  at  a  Career  Fair  was 
staffed  at  all  times  to  pairing  interested  individuals  with 
mentors. 

2.  Creating  artwork  -  When  the  recruitment  committee  has 
planned  an  event  or  activity,  someone  is  needed  to  produce 
posters  and  flyers  to  use  as  advertisements. 

3.  Using  a  computer  to  plan,  track,  and  evaluate  recruitment 
committee  activities. 

4.  Stuffing  envelopes. 

5.  Driving  people  to  meetings  or  delivering  equipment,  materials, 

and  supplies. 

6.  Running  errands. 
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VIII.  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES 


Public  awareness  ^s  a  key  to  a  successful  recruitment  campaign.  We  have  a 
wealth  of  human  resources  and  materia!  resources  available  to  assist  us  in 
our  recruitment  efforts.  Please  refer  to  Appendix  G  -  Helpful  Materials  for 
Presentation,  Appendix  A.  -  Consumer,  Professional,  and  National 
Organizations,  and  Appendix  K.  -  Professional  Training  Programs.  In 
addition,  several  sample  pamphlets  and  handouts  have  been  included  with 
this  manual.  New  materials  are  usually  being  developed  by  the  agencies. 

Financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and  stipends  are  often 
available  for  individuals  enrolling  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  personnel 
preparation  programs.  Scholarship  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  international  AER  office  in  Alexandria.  Many  universities  have 
financial  assistance  available  and  are  aware  of  additional  sources  of 
assistance. 

Once  a  person  has  been  professionally  trained,  job  opportunities  can  be 
accessed  through  a  variety  of  existing  services.  Currently,  these  include 
the  international  AER  "Job  Exchange"  (a  monthly  publication  listing  job 
openings  in  the  fields  of  education  and  rehabilitation  for  the  blind),  state 
and  federal  position  announcements,  university  placement  offices,  local 
newspapers,  and  chapter  job  notifications. 


IX.  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATING 


Monitoring  and  evaluating  our  efforts  are  extremely  important  and  yet  they 
are  usually  the  most  overlooked  parts  of  any  presentation.  If  we  are  to 
succeed  and  improve,  then  evaluating  our  efforts  is  critical.  An  example  of 
an  evaluation  which  may  be  of  assistance  following  a  recruitment  activity 
is  included  in  this  handbook  in  Appendix  L. 
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APPENDIX  A.  CONSUMER.  PROFESSIONAL.  AND  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Affiliated  Leadership  League  of  and  for  the  Blind  of  America 

1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. 

Suite  300 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  775-8261 

Robert  Humphreys,  Executive  Director 

Type  of  Agency:  Coalition  of  public  and  private  organizations  of  and  for  the 
blind  to  advance  services  and  the  rights  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
people. 

Mission:  Advocates  for  improvement  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  blind  and  visually  impaired. 

Publications:  ALL-O-GRAMS  Newsletter 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  West  16th  Street 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 

(212)  620-2000  or  (1-800)  232-5463 

William  F.  Gallagher,  Executive  Director 

Mission:  Provides  direct  and  technical  assistance  services  to  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons  and  their  families,  professionals  in  specialized 
agencies  for  the  blind,  community  agencies,  organizations,  schools,  and 
corporations.  Acts  as  national  clearinghouse  for  information  about 
blindness  and  visual  impairment.  Publishes  books,  monographs,  leaflets, 
and  periodicals  in  print,  cassette,  and  braille  forms.  Initiates  and 
stimulates  research  to  determine  the  most  effective  methods  of  serving 
visually  impaired  persons.  National  Technology  Center  designs  and  adapts 
devices  and  evaluates  technology  for  visually  impaired  individuals.  Records 
and  manufactures  talking  books.  Develops,  manufactures,  and  sells  special 
aids  and  appliances.  Operates  a  toll-free  national  telephone  hotline  to 
dispense  information. 

Funded  bv:  Voluntary  contributions  and  endowment. 

Historv/Date:  Est.  and  Inc.  1921. 


' 
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Professional  Training:  Conducts  institutes,  workshops,  and  training 
courses  for  professional  personnel. 

Publications:  Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness;  AFB  News; 

Long  Cane  News;  Directory  of  Services  for  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired 
Persons. 

American  Council  of  the  Blind.  Inc. 

1010  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W. 

Suite  1100 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 
(202)  393-3666 

Oral  O.  Miller,  National  Representative 

Type  of  Agency:  Affiliation  of  individual  member  and  occupational,  special 
interest,  and  state  groups. 

Mission:  Promotes  effective  participation  of  blind  people  in  all  aspects  of 
society.  Acts  as  national  information  clearinghouse.  Provides  information 
and  referral;  legal  assistance  and  representation;  scholarships;  leadership 
and  legislative  training;  consumer  advocate  support;  assistance  in 
technological  research;  speaker  referral  service;  consultative  and  advisory 
services  to  individuals,  organizations,  and  agencies;  and  program 
development  assistance. 

Funded  Bv:  Contributions  and  membership  fees. 

Historv/Date:  Est.  and  Inc.  1961 

Area  Served:  United  States  and  its  territories. 

Publications:  The  Braille  Forum  (braille,  large  print,  and  cassette). 

Association  for  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  and  Visually 

Impaired 

206  North  Washington  Street,  Suite  320 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 
(703)  548-1884 

Kathleen  Megivern,  Executive  Director 
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Mission:  Promotes  all  phases  of  education  and  work  for  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  of  all  ages.  Seeks  to  expand  the  opportunities  for  the 
visually  handicapped  to  take  a  contributory  place  in  society.  Operates  a  job 
exchange  and  reference  information  center.  Certifies  rehabilitation 
teachers,  orientation  and  mobility  specialists,  and  classroom  teachers. 
Cooperates  with  colleges  and  universities  in  conferences  and  workshops. 
Presents  awards;  sponsors  Business  Enterprise  Program.  Works  on  local, 
regional,  national,  and  international  levels. 

Publications:  AER  Report;  Job  Exchange  Monthly;  Education  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped;  RE:  View 

Association  for  Persons  with  Severe  Handicaps.  The  (TASH) 

7010  Roosevelt  Way,  N.E. 

Seattle,  WA  98115 

(206)  523-8446 

Liz  Lindley,  Executive  Director 

Mission:  Advocates  quality  education,  from  birth  through  adulthood,  for 
persons  with  handicaps.  Advocates  for  the  rights  of  disabled  persons  in 
legal  proceedings.  Disseminates  updated  information  on  solutions  to 
problems,  research  findings,  trends,  and  practices  relevant  to  people  with 
severe  handicaps.  Maintains  library,  bestows  awards. 

Blinded  Veterans  Association 

1726  M.  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  800 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  223-3066 

Ronald  L.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director 

Mission:  Encourages  and  assists  all  blinded  veterans  to  take  advantage  of 
rehabilitation  and  vocational  training  benefits,  job  placement  assistance, 
and  other  aid  from  federal,  state,  and  local  resources  by  means  of  a  Field 
Service  Program  and  an  Outreach  Employment  Program.  Promotes 


extension  of  employment  opportunities,  sound  legislation,  and 
rehabilitation  through  liaison  with  other  agencies.  Through  41  regional 
groups,  operates  volunteer  service  program  for  blinded  veterans  in  their 
communities. 

Funded  By:  Contributions,  membership  dues,  and  grants. 

Historv/Date:  Est.  1945. 

Area  Served:  United  States  and  its  territories. 

Educational:  Has  public  education  and  publications  program. 

Publications:  BVA  Bulletin  (published  six  times  per  year  and  sent  free  to 
all  blinded  veterans  in  U.S.  Soundsheet  version  available  to  members  and 
associate  members). 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

1920  Association  Drive 
Reston,  VA  22091 
(703)  620-3660 

Jeptha  V.  Greer,  Executive  Director 

Mission:  Champions  the  right  of  exceptional  individuals  to  full  educational 
opportunities,  career  development,  and  equal  employment  opportunities. 
Provides  information  to  teachers,  parents,  and  others  concerning  the 
education  of  children  who  are  mentally  gifted,  mentally  retarded,  visually 
impaired,  hearing  impaired,  or  physically  handicapped,  and  those  with 
behavioral  disorders,  learning  disabilities,  or  speech  defects.  Sponsors 
workshops  and  conferences  on  special  education. 

Council  of  Executives  of  American  Residential  Schools  for  the  Visually 

Handicapped 

c/o  Dennis  Thurman,  President 
Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
1002  G  Avenue 
Vinton,  Iowa  52349 
(319)  472-5221 
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Type  of  Agency:  Organization  of  chief  executive  officers  of  residential 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mission:  Serves  as  an  information  clearinghouse  and  advocate  for  areas  of 
interest  relating  to  residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  visually  impaired. 

National  Association  for  Parents  of  the  Visually  Impaired.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  562 

Camden,  New  York  13316 
(1-800-562-6265) 

Eileen  Hudson,  President 

Type  of  Aaencv:  Organization  for  parents  and  agencies. 

Mission:  Provides  support  to  parents  and  families  of  visually  impaired 
children  and  youths.  Operates  national  clearinghouse  for  information, 
education,  and  referral.  Fosters  communication  among  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  that  provide  services  or  funding  for  services  to  visually 
impaired  children  and  youths.  Promotes  public  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  rights  of  visually  impaired  children  and  youths;  supports  state  and 
local  parents  groups  and  workshops  that  educate  and  train  parents  in 
service  potential  and  their  children's  rights. 

Publications:  Awareness  (newsletter). 

National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education 

2021  K.  Street,  N.W. 

Suite  315 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  296-1800 

James  R.  Galloway,  Executive  Director 

Type  of  Agency:  Professional  society  to  improve  educational  opportunities 
of  exceptional  children. 

Publications:  Special  Net  electronic  communications  network  and 
numerous  bulletin  boards. 
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National  Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 

Visually  Handicapped 
232  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  907 
New  York,  NY  10016 
(212)  779-8080 

Dennis  L.  Hartenstine,  Executive  Director 

Mission:  Administers  program  of  accreditation  for  agencies  and  schools 
serving  blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons.  Formulates  and  updates 
standards  for  management  and  services  including  orientation  and  mobility 
services,  rehabilitation  centers,  social  and  recreation  services,  low  vision 
services,  preschool  services,  workshop  services,  and  residential  school 
programs.  Publishes  standards  in  the  form  of  self-study  guides  used  in 
accreditation,  available  in  inkprint,  braille,  and  recordings.  Newsletter, 
list  of  accredited  members,  and  descriptive  brochure  free  in  inkprint  or 
cassette. 

Funded  Bv:  Contributions,  grants  from  corporations,  foundations, 
fees,  and  dues  from  accredited  members,  sponsors,  and  supporters. 
Historv/Date:  Est.  1967  and  Inc.  1966. 

National  Council  of  Private  Agencies  for  the  Blind 

c/o  Dr.  Robert  J.  Winn,  President 
Hadley  School  for  the  Blind 
700  Elm  Street 
Winnetka,  Illinois  60093 
(312)  446-8111 

Mission:  Serves  as  an  advocate  concerning  issues  that  relate  to  programs, 
operations,  and  funding  affecting  voluntary  agencies  serving  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons.  Acts  as  a  unified  voice  in  negotiating  with 
federal  and  state  agencies  about  fees  and  other  matters  concerning  private 
agencies. 
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National  Council  of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind 

206  North  Washington  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 
(703)  238-8375 
William  Casto,  President 

Mission:  Promotes  communication  among  agencies  involved  in  preventing 
blindness  and  offering  services  to  severely  visually  impaired  individuals. 

Randolph-Sheppard  Vendors  of  America 

Gene  Heisler,  President 
Rt.  4,  Box  46C 
Grand  View,  TX  76050 
(817)  645-2682 

Mission:  Promotes  education  and  legislation  to  improve  vending  facility 
program  for  the  blind. 
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APPENDIX  B.  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  FOR  RECRUITERS 


The  level  of  expertise  and  experience  of  your  recruiter  candidates  will 
determine  the  amount  of  in-service  training  that  they  will  need.  This 
section  may  be  more  than  sufficient  for  your  needs;  it  may  also  not  be 
sufficient  and  you  will  have  to  refer  to  other  resources. 

1.  Potential  topics  for  the  in-service  training  of  Recruiters. 

a.  Creating  an  awareness  of  the  personnel  shortage  through 
individual  contacts. 

b.  Conducting  group  presentations. 

c.  Implementing  letter  writing  campaigns. 

d.  Learning  to  write  announcements  and  articles  for 
professional  journals. 

e.  Learning  to  write  articles  for  newspapers  and 
newsletters. 

f.  Accessing  and  utilizing  radio  and  TV. 

2.  Preliminary  activities. 

a.  Select  additional  presenters  as  needed. 

Examples:  a  presentation  at  a  training  session  on  writing 
news  releases  may  be  given  by  a  representative  from  a 
local  newspaper;  a  graphic  artist  discussing,  illustrating, 
and  displaying  effective  poster  communication;  a 
marketing  specialist  presenting  promotional  techniques. 

b.  Send  background  information  packet  to  participants. 
Materials  should  be  provided  in  the  appropriate  mediums, 
i.e.  print,  large  print,  braille,  tape. 

c.  Know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  potential  recruiters' 
backgrounds  and  information  bases  with  respect  to 
recruitment  issues.  You  may  wish  to  use  an  in-service 
questionnaire  to  get  as  much  input  from  them  as  you  can 
prior  to  the  presentation. 
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d.  Send  a  notice  for  the  in-service  meeting  at  least  three 
weeks  in  advance.  Provide  a  map  along  with  a  notice  of 
the  in-service  meeting.  You  may  also  wish  to  enclose 
some  materials  in  order  to  provide  a  common  background. 
Include  goals  of  the  in-service.  Telephone  participants 
two  days  in  advance  as  a  reminder  and  to  confirm  their 
attendance. 

e.  Provide  name  tags  or  table  name  cards. 

f.  Have  handouts  available  as  participants  enter.  Organize 
the  handouts  in  the  order  to  be  utilized  during  the 
in-service.  One  handout  should  summarize  the  session. 
Handouts  should  be  available  in  appropriate  mediums-i.e., 
print,  large  print,  braille,  tape. 

g.  Develop  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  in-service.  Refer  to 
sample  included  in  the  handbook,  Appendix  L. 

3.  Location  Considerations:  The  size  and  composition  of  the 

groups  will  determine  which  of  the  following  factors  need  to  be 

considered  when  planning  the  in-services. 

a.  centrally  located. 

b.  accessibility  of  location:  parking,  public  transportation. 

c.  accessibility  of  building:  entrances,  rest  rooms,  lunch 
rooms,  meeting  room(s),  location  of  rest  room  to  meeting 
room,  dog  guide  run. 

d.  availability  of  interpreter  services. 

e.  availability  of  refreshments,  lunch  arrangements; 

consider  costs,  i.e.  must  food  be  purchased  at  the  facility 
or  can  participants  provide  their  own  food. 

f.  ability  to  control  the  environmental  factors:  temperature 

control  and  ventilation,  lighting,  glare,  acoustics, 
comfortable  chairs,  flexible  room  arrangement 
appropriate  for  in-service,  room  without  outside  visual  or 
auditory  distractions.  Note:  the  physical  room 
arrangements  should  be  as  "non-school"  as  possible;  large 
tables  in  a  "IT  configuration  would  be  preferable  to  desks. 

g.  availability  of  audiovisual  equipment. 
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Final  In-service  Preparations 

a.  Get  there  early!  Set  up  equipment,  wall  charts,  handouts, 
registration,  etc.  Always  expect  the  worst  regarding 
equipment. 

b.  Remove  ash  trays  and  provide  a  nonsmoking  environment 
during  the  in-service;  but,  provide  breaks  for  those  who 
must  smoke. 

c.  Provide  refreshments  and  set  first  10-15  minutes  as  a 
social  activity. 

d.  Use  an  adult  level  ice  breaker.  Participants  enter  an 
in-service  with  a  lot  of  "outside  baggage".  An  ice  breaker 
gets  them  focused,  energized,  and  ready.  (Forbess-Greene, 
Sue.  (1983).  The  Encyclopedia  of  Ice  Breakers.  Applied 
Skills  Press,  8517  Production  Avenue,  San  Diego,  CA 
92121.) 

e.  Use  an  advance  organizer  (wall  chart  or  chalkboard)  which 

1)  states  objectives. 

2)  describes  schedule  with  time  for  presentations, 

activities,  group  participation  and  break. 

f.  Remember  small  group  activities  increase  participant 
involvement  and  active  learning  because  the  groupings  are 
less  threatening  and  involve  each  member  at  a  more 
personal  level.  Plan  these  activities  before  a  break  to 
encourage  a  continuation  of  discussion  and  socialization. 

g.  Rehearse  to  troubleshoot  potential  problems  after  the 
presentation  has  been  developed. 

h.  Plan  activities  to  have  a  "learn  by  doing"  emphasis. 

i.  Explain  to  participants  how  these  activities  fit  into  the 
whole  recruitment  project. 

j.  Be  prepared,  keep  to  your  schedule  and  try  to  keep  an  open 
relaxed,  adult  atmosphere. 

k.  Consult  the  following  references  for  additional  ideas: 
Davis,  Larry.  (1974).  Planning,  Conducting,  Evaluating 
Workshops.  Austin,  Texas:  Learning  Concepts;  and  Baird, 
J.,  Weinberg,  S.  (1981).  Group  Communication.  Dubuque, 
Iowa:  William  C.  Brown. 

l.  HAVE  FUN! 
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Suggested  activities  for  in-services  with  recruiters 
a.  General  Information:  The  materials  and  suggested 

activities  contained  in  this  handbook  relate  to  a  variety  of 
situations  and  areas.  The  trainers  need  to  plan  how  to  use 
these  materials  and  suggested  activities  with  potential 
recruiters,  given  the  target  populations. 

In  advance  of  the  training  sessions: 

1)  Review  all  of  the  materials  and  suggested 
activities. 

2)  Decide  what  materials  and  techniques  are 
appropriate. 

3)  Decide  what  types  of  activities  are  possible  given 
the  available  resources.  Decide  the  types  of 
in-service  training  sessions  and  the  number  to  be 
conducted. 

4)  Adapt  or  modify  the  suggestions  in  this  handbook  as 
they  relate  to  your  area.  Use  the  materials  as 
guidelines  for  developing  activities  and  handouts 
that  will  be  relevant  to  the  target  population. 

5)  Incorporate  into  each  in-service  how  to  evaluate 
those  respective  recruitment  activities. 

Suggestions  for  evaluation  criteria  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  L. 

6)  Arrange  to  have  someone  take  notes  on  a  computer 
at  each  of  the  training  sessions  so  that  copies  of 
suggestions  generated  at  the  meeting  can  be 
distributed  to  the  participants  before  they  leave  the 
in-service,  if  possible.  If  this  is  not  possible,  send 
a  summary  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  in-service. 


7)  Consider  using  various  presentation  modes:  lecture, 
audiovisual  package,  demonstration,  question  and 
answer,  interviewing,  brain  storming,  group 
discussion,  problem  solving,  decision  making,  role 
playing,  simulation,  skill  practice.  Note:  The 
presentation  modes  are  listed  from  least  participant 
involvement  to  most  participant  involvement.  The 
mode  selected  should  be  determined  by  the  desired 
outcomes  of  the  in-service,  i.e.,  knowledge  or 
behavior  (skill). 

Suggested  activities  for  in-services  on  writing  and 

publishing  news  releases,  articles. 

1)  Discuss  with  participants  potential  sources  of 
publications  (have  a  list  of  local  possibilities), 
ideas  for  topics  for  each  of  those  sources; 
procedures  for  publication  for  each  source. 

2)  Write  suggestions  of  ideas  on  a  flip  chart;  distribute 
these  ideas  to  participants. 

3)  Discuss  how  to  write  news  releases  and  articles. 
Have  copies  of  samples  available. 

4)  Critique  news  releases  written  by  the  participants. 

5)  Assign  and  coordinate  the  writing  and  publishing  of 
news  releases  and  articles  in  collaboration  with  the 
committee.  Suggested  procedures  can  be  found  in 
Section  VII.  C. 

6)  Discuss  the  procedures  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  news  releases  and  articles. 

7)  Complete  the  participants'  evaluation  of  the 
in-service.  A  suggested  form  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  L. 


c.  Suggested  activities  for  in-services  on  creating  posters 

and  flyers. 

1)  Discuss  target  populations  and  potential  sites  for 
placement  of  posters  and  flyers.  Write  suggestions 
on  a  flip  chart;  make  a  copy  of  the  suggestions  for 
participants. 

2)  Discuss  marketing  strategies  for  each  of  these 
target  populations. 

3)  Critique  sample  posters  and  flyers. 

4)  Have  participants  compose  a  sample  flyer  for  a 
specific  target  population;  critique  each  others  or 
give  individual  feedback. 

5)  Discuss  procedures  for  distribution  and  obtaining 
permission  for  posting. 

6)  Discuss  sources  of  funding.  Specific  suggestions 
can  be  found  in  Section  VI  and  Appendix  E. 

7)  Discuss  the  procedures  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  flyers  and  posters. 

8)  Assign  and  coordinate  the  creating  and  distribution 
of  posters  and  flyers  in  collaboration  with  the 
committee.  Suggested  procedures  can  be  found  in 
Section  VII  and  Appendix  I. 

9)  Have  participants  complete  an  evaluation  of  the 
in-service.  A  suggested  form  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  L. 

d.  Suggested  activities  for  group  presentations. 

1)  Discuss  strategies  for  piquing  interest  in  obtaining 
more  information  about  these  professions.  List  all 
ideas  on  a  large  flip  chart,  later  synthesize  these 
ideas  and  provide  copies  to  all  participants.  Have 
someone  type  this  same  list  on  a  computer  so  that 
copies  can  be  made  immediately  at  the  end  of  the 
session  and  distributed  before  participants  leave 
the  premises. 
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2)  Discuss  potential  target  populations  for 
presentations  and  what  would  be  appropriate 
materials  to  disseminate  to  them.  Concentrate  on 
groups  that  are  known  for  their  interest  in  human 
service  work.  Provide  a  list  of  these  groups  to  the 
participants.  List  all  ideas  on  a  flip  chart;  later 
synthesize  and  provide  copies  to  participants. 

3)  Discuss  each  of  the  handouts  with  the  potential 
recruiters  and  discuss  what  resources  are 
applicable  and  unique  to  the  area  and  the  potential 
target  populations. 

4)  Show  a  videotape  or  role  play  a  sample  presentation. 

5)  Discuss  the  procedures  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  group  presentations. 

6)  Assign  and  coordinate  the  presentations  to  groups  in 
collaboration  with  the  committee.  Suggested 
procedures  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

7)  Have  the  participants  complete  an  evaluation  of  the 
in-service.  A  suggested  form  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  L. 

Suggestions  for  individual  contacts. 

1)  Create  a  list  of  potential  sources  of  interested 
candidates  for  entering  the  professions.  Examples 
of  potential  sources  are:  organizations  of  teachers 
of  handicapped  individuals,  members  of  the  National 
Teacher  Association,  job  placement  bureaus  and 
centers,  local  substitute  teachers,  local  layoff  lists. 
Discuss  and  demonstrate  utilization  of  the  list. 

2)  Illustrate  the  concept  of  mentorship  through 
examples,  and  discuss  what  mentorship  activities 
influenced  the  workshop  participants.  Discuss 
activities  that  the  mentor  could  have  the  potential 
students  observe  and  in  which  they  might  become 
involved.  Suggestions  for  mentorship  can  be  found 
in  Section  VII.  A. 2. 


3)  Create  a  list  of  observation  sites  where  individuals 
can  observe  lessons  being  taught  to  people  with 
impaired  vision.  (Have  the  handout  available  in 
braille,  print,  and  large  print.)  These  contacts  could 
lead  to  a  mentoring  relationship. 

4)  Create  a  list  of  individuals  with  impaired  vision 
who  are  willing  to  visit  with  potential  students  to 
illustrate  the  impact  of  the  professions  in  the 
development  of  independent  skills.  Have  the  handout 
available  in  all  mediums. 

5)  Create  or  obtain  a  list  of  career  counselors  in  the 
area,  including  Displaced  Homemakers,  career 
counseling  offices  or  centers,  high  school  guidance 
counselors.  (Have  the  list  available  in  braille,  print, 
and  large  print.)  Discuss  and  role  play  ways  to 
increase  counselors’  awareness  and  promotion  of 
careers  in  vision. 

6)  Discuss  and  develop  effective  exhibit  booth  layout 
strategies  for  career  days,  health  fairs,  etc. 

7)  Discuss  the  procedure  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  individual  contacts. 

8)  Be  proactive  in  promoting  the  professions  in  vision 
when  meeting  individuals  having  potential  for  human 
service  work. 

9)  In  collaboration  with  the  committee,  assign  and 
coordinate  the  individual  contacts.  Suggested 
procedures  can  be  found  in  Section  VII.  and 
Appendices  B,  C  and  D. 
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APPENDIX  C 


SAMPLE  RECRUITMENT  PU\N 


APPENDIX  C.  SAMPLE  RECRUITMENT  PLAN 


The  Greater  Typhloville  Committee  for  the  Recruitment  of  Professional 
Personnel  for  the  Field  of  Services  for  the  Blind  Recruitment  Activities 
Plan. 

A.  Needs  Assessment 

1.  Every  agency  and  school  serving  the  blind  in  the  area  has  at 
least  one  opening  for  a  specialized  professional  which  has  gone 
unfilled  for  at  least  6  months; 

2.  The  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  in  the  state  has  a  waiting 
list  of  35  people  for  mobility  services  and  52  people  for 
rehabilitation  teaching  services; 

3.  Thirty  percent  of  the  school  systems  in  the  state  which  serve 
visually  impaired  students  do  not  have  a  teacher  formally 
trained  in  education  of  the  visually  handicapped; 

4.  Mission  State  University  which  serves  the  area  has  2  or  3 
funded  scholarships  for  specialists  in  blindness  which  go 
unfilled  every  year; 

5.  Recent  surveys  done  in  local  high  schools  indicate  that  only  10% 
of  the  students  surveyed  had  ever  heard  of  the  professions 
which  serve  blind  people. 

B.  Resources 

1.  The  following  associations  have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
participate  in  the  recruitment  efforts. 

a.  Mission  AER  Chapter 

b.  ACB  -  Mission  Chapter 

c.  The  Central  Mission  NAPVI  Chapter 
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2.  The  following  agencies  and  schools  have  indicated  an  interest  in 
supporting  the  recruitment  effort. 

a.  Tire  Mission  School  for  the  Blind 

b.  The  Typhloville  Rehabilitation  Center 

c.  The  Mission  Industries  for  the  Blind 

d.  Greater  Typhloville  Unified  School  District 

3.  Twenty-six  individuals  have  been  enlisted  as  recruiters. 

4.  The  cash  and  in-kind  resources  available  are  as  follows: 

$800  -  pledged  by  the  associations  and  agencies  listed  above; 
$200  -  raised  by  The  ACB-Mission  chapter  through  a  50/50 
raffle; 

$1 ,000  -  total  cash  resources; 

$500  -  value  of  printing  services  offered  by  Typhloville  Press; 
$300  -  value  of  photocopy  services  offered  by  Mission 
Industries  for  the  Blind; 

$5,000  -  estimated  value  of  time  of  professional  staff 
released  for  recruitment  presentations  by  the  Mission  School 
for  the  Blind; 

$150  -  estimated  value  of  telephone  services  donated  by  the 
Typhloville  Rehabilitation  Center; 

$5,950  -  total  in-kind  services  available; 

$6,950  -  total  estimated  resources  available. 


C.  Goals 

The  goals  of  the  Recruitment  Activities  Plan  for  FY  1990  are  as 

follows: 

1.  To  make  group  presentations  about  the  blindness  professions  in 
10  high  schools  in  the  Greater  Typhloville  area; 

2.  To  submit  one  news  release  per  month  to  all  newspapers  in 
Mission; 

3.  To  participate  in  two  radio  talk  shows  in  Mission  and  one 
television  talk  show  in  Typhloville; 

4.  To  develop  four  possible  feature  story  leads  in  four  different 
parts  of  Mission  and  approach  news  media  in  each  part  of  the 
state  to  promote  their  use  of  one  of  these  stories; 
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To  have  every  volunteer  recruiter  who  is  a  professional  in  a 
blindness  related  discipline  and  who  has  enlisted  in  the  program 
invite  at  least  three  individuals  to  observe  his  or  her  work; 

6.  To  request  funding  support  from  ten  service  organizations  in 
Mission. 

Strategies 

The  strategies  of  the  plan  by  which  the  goals  will  be  achieved  are  as 

-follows: 

1.  A  coordinator  from  the  recruitment  committee  will  be  named; 

2.  A  chart  will  be  developed  illustrating  the  timing  and  the 
sequencing  of  all  activities  that  will  be  implemented; 

3.  Training  sessions  will  be  planned,  delivered,  and  evaluated  for 
volunteer  recruiters  in  three  topic  areas:  (a)  making 
presentations  to  schools,  (b)  preparing  news  releases  and 
developing  feature  story  leads,  and  (c)  participating  in  talk 
shows; 

4.  Proposal  letters  will  be  prepared  and  sent  to  10  service 
organizations  and  appropriate  follow-up  will  be  provided; 

5.  Volunteers  will  be  assigned  to  carry  out  each  of  the  selected 
activities; 

6.  Evaluation  forms  from  each  of  the  completed  activities  will  be 
collected  and  studied,  and  a  report  on  the  year's  activities  with 
suggestions  for  the  future  will  be  prepared  and  disseminated  to 
participating  associations,  organizations,  and  major  donors; 

7.  A  budget  for  the  year's  activities  will  be  developed  and  a  final 
financial  report  will  be  prepared  accounting  for  the  expenditure 
of  all  funds. 


E.  Evaluation  Method 

The  primary  method  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  will 
be  through  tracking  the  implementation  and  effectiveness  of  the 
selected  strategies.  All  training  sessions  will  be  evaluated  for  their 
effectiveness  in  preparing  recruiters  for  the  recruitment  activities. 
Presentations  delivered  by  volunteer  recruiters  will  be  evaluated  by 
the  audiences. 

The  evaluation  will  also  consider  the  success  of  the  fund  raising 
efforts  and  the  ability  of  the  committee  to  implement  the  planned 
activities  within  the  budget  allocated.  Reactions  from  all 
participants  will  be  solicited  and  considered  in  the  planning  for  the 
following  year's  program. 
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SAMPLE  COORDINATION  CHART 


Goal  1. 


) 


Goal  2. 


To  enlist  volunteers  to  support  the  committee  in  carrying  out 
the  recruitment  activity  plan 

Activities 

1.1.  Publicize  the  formation  of  the  committee,  its  purposes 
and  a  call  for  volunteers  to  the  local  chapters  of  AER, 

ACB,  NAPVI  and  other  associations  which  are  interested  in 
services  for  blind  people. 

Projected  Date  of  Evaluation 

Completion  Method 

January  12,  1990  a.  Number  of 

letters  sent 

b.  Number  of 

responses 

c.  Number  of 
volunteers 
enlisted 

d.  Data  base  of 
volunteers  with 
addresses,  phone 
numbers, 
occupation,  area 
of  interest, 
availability 

To  make  group  presentations  about  the  blindness  professions  in 
10  high  schools  in  the  Greater  Typhloville  area 


Assigned 

Volunteer(s) 

Rebecca  Mann 
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Activities 

2.1.  Prepare  and  present  training  session  for  volunteers 
interested  in  group  presentations 

Skip  Black  April  15,  1990  a.  Curriculum 

developed 

b.  Number  of 
volunteers  in 
attendance 

c.  Evaluation  form 
used  and  returned  to 
coordinator  of  plan 

2.2.  Contact  all  high  schools  in  Greater  Typhloville  area  and 
request  opportunities  to  make  presentations 

Skip  Black  May  1,  1990  a.  Number  of  high 

schools  contacted 

b.  Number  of  schools 
agreeing  to 
presentations 

c.  Report  made  to 
coordinator  of  plan 

2.3.  Assign  volunteers  to  scheduled  presentations 

Skip  Black  June  30,  1990  a.  List  of  assignments 

b.  Number  of  trained 
volunteers  who 
decided  not  to 
participate 


) 
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Presentation  to  Career  Education  class,  Typh loville  High 
School 

Marge  Worth  February  10,  1991  a.  Report  form 
Carol  Snider  completed  and 

returned  to 
coordinator 
b.  Evaluation 
form  used  and 
returned  to 
coordinator 


Skip  Black  (Coor) 


2.5.  Presentation  to  Key  Club  at  Hoover  Secondary  School 
Andy  Andrew  October  25,  1990  a.  Report  form 
Skip  Black  (Coor)  completed  and 

returned  to 
coordinator 
b.  Evaluation 
form  used  and 
returned  to 
coordinator 


2.6.  Presentation  to  Health  class  at  Jones  High  School 

Bill  Moore  November  6,  1990  a.  Report  form 

Skip  Black  (Coor)  completed  and 

returned  to 
coordinator 
b.  Evaluation 
form  used  and 
returned  to 
coordinator 


) 
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2.7. 
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Presentation  to  Biology  class  at  Walker  Secondary  School 
Sam  Smith  January  29,  1991  a.  Report  form 

Skip  Black  (Coor)  completed  and 

returned  to 
coordinator 
b.  Evaluation 
form  used  and 
returned  to 
coordinator 


2.8.  Presentation  during  Handicapped  Awareness  Day  at 
Lookout  High  School 

Amanda  Jones  March  3,  1991  a.  Report  form 

Skip  Black  (Coor)  completed  and 

returned  to 
coordinator 
b.  Evaluation 
form  used  and 
returned  to 
coordinator 

2.9.  Presentation  to  Science  class  at  Typhloville  High  School 

Skip  Black  March  31,  1991  a.  Report  form 

completed  and 
returned  to 
coordinator 
b.  Evaluation 
form  used  and 
returned  to 
coordinator 
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2.10.  Presentation  to  Honors  Club  at  Capitol  High  School 

Carol  Snider  April  2,  1991  a.  Report  form 

Skip  Black  (Coor)  completed  and 

returned  to 
coordinator 
b.  Evaluation 
form  used  and 
returned  to 
coordinator 


■> 


2.11.  Presentation  on  Career  Day  at  Sandburg  Secondary  School 

Andy  Andrew  February  23,  1991  a.  Report  form 

Skip  Black  (Coor)  completed  and 

returned  to 
coordinator 
b.  Evaluation 
form  used  and 
returned  to 
coordinator 

2.12.  Presentation  to  Student  Body  General  Assembly  at  Lee 
High  School 

George  Burns  April  30,  1991  a.  Report  form 

Skip  Black  (Coor)  completed  and 

returned  to 
coordinator 
b.  Evaluation 
form  used  and 
returned  to 
coordinator 
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2.13.  Presentation  to  Junior  Civitans  at  Miles  High  School 
Candice  Cane  May  4,  1991  a.  Report  form 

Skip  Black  (Coor)  completed  and 

returned  to 
coordinator 
b.  Evaluation 

% 

form  used  and 
returned  to 
coordinator 

To  submit  one  news  release  per  month  to  all  newspapers  in  the 
state  of  Mission 

Activities 

3.1.  Develop  a  mailing  list  of  the  editors  of  all  newspapers  in 
Mission 

Randall  Holmes  February  18,  1990  a.  Mailing  list  of 

editors 

3.2.  Prepare  and  present  a  training  session  for  volunteers  on 
writing  news  releases 

Randall  Holmes  March  23,  1990  a.  Curriculum  for 

in-service 

b.  Number  of 
volunteers  in 
attendance 

c.  Evaluation 
form  used  and 
returned  to  plan 
coordinator 

3.3.  Assign  volunteers  to  topics  and  months  for  news  releases 

Randall  Holmes  March  23,  1990  a.  List  of 

assignments 


3.4. 


Submit  news  release  on  teaching  a  blind  person  how  to 
garden 

Mary  Gleason  April  30,  1990  a.  Copy  of  news 

release 
b.  Report  form 
completed  and 
sent  to 
coordinator 

3.5.  Submit  news  release  on  graduation  of  visually  impaired 

high  school  student  and  her  gratitude  to  her  teachers 
Cindy  Joiner  May  31,  1990  a.  Copy  of  news 

release 
b.  Report  form 
completed  and 
sent  to 
coordinator 

3.6.  Submit  news  release  on  mobility  instructor  visiting  home 

communities  of  residential  school  students  to  help  them 
learn  how  to  transfer  mobility  skills  to  home  areas 
Henry  Hines  June  30,  1990  a.  Copy  of  news 

release 
b.  Report  form 
completed  and 
sent  to 
coordinator 

3.7.  Submit  news  release  on  teacher  of  visually  handicapped 
students  working  for  one  month  of  the  summer  with  blind 
students  and  teachers  in  Nigeria 

Mary  Gleason  July  31,  1990  a.  Copy  of  news 

release 
b.  Report  form 
completed  and 
sent  to 
coordinator 
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3.8.  Submit  news  release  on  the  first  day  at  school  for  a  first 
grader  who  is  visually  impaired 

Randall  Holmes  August  31,  1990  a.  Copy  of  news 

release 
b.  Report  form 
completed  and 
sent  to 
Coordinator 

3.9.  Submit  news  release  on  a  rehabilitation  teacher  showing 
elderly  visually  impaired  women  how  to  use  low  vision 
aids  to  make  quilts 

Mary  Gleason  September  30,  1990  a.  Copy  of  news 

release 
b.  Report  form 
completed  and 
sent  to 
coordinator 

3.10.  Submit  news  release  on  a  group  of  mobility  instructors 
taking  an  AER  continuing  education  seminar  on  how  to  use 
electronic  devices  to  help  blind  people  travel  more 
independently 

Henry  Hines  October  31,  1990  a.  Copy  of  news 

release 
b.  Report  form 
completed  and 
sent  to 
coordinator 

3.11.  Submit  news  release  about  blind  elementary  students 
going  on  a  field  trip  to  visit  Santa  Claus 

Cindy  Joiner  November  30,  1990  a.  Copy  of  news 

release 
b.  Report  form 
completed  and 
sent  to 
coordinator 
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3.12.  Submit  news  release  about  the  way  a  mobility  instructor 
teaches  a  blind  adult  to  travel  when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground. 

Randall  Holmes  December  31,  1990  a.  Copy  of  news 

release 
b.  Report  form 
completed  and 
sent  to 
coordinator 

3.13.  Submit  news  release  about  a  teacher  of  blind  students 

teaching  them  how  to  bake  cookies  for  Valentine's  Day 
Mary  Gleason  January  31,  1991  a.  Copy  of  news 

release 
b.  Report  form 
completed  and 
sent  to 
coordinator 

3.14.  Submit  news  release  on  the  value  of  computers  in  making 

braille  materials  more  available  for  blind  readers 
Cindy  Joiner  February  28,  1991  a.  Copy  of  news 

release 
b.  Report  form 
completed  and 
sent  to 
coordinator 

3.15.  Submit  news  release  on  Mission  State  University  students 
in  training  program  to  become  mobility  instructors 
traveling  under  blindfold  in  downtown  Typhloville 

Henry  Hines  March  31,  1991  a.  Copy  of  news 

release 
b.  Report  form 
completed  and 
sent  to 
coordinator 
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SAMPLE  RECRUITMENT  PACKET 
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(to  be  taped  on  outside  of 
manila  envelop  which  is  given 
to  each  recruiter) 


ARKANSAS  AER  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL  RECRUITMENT 


RECRUITER  PACKET 

Contents: 

braille  card 
UALR  RHBL  pamphlet 
UALR  TVIC  sheet 

pamphlet  "What  Do  You  Do  When  You  Meet  A  Blind  Person" 
pamphelt  "What  Do  You  Do  When  You  Have  A  Visually 
Impaired  Child  in  Your  Class" 
post  card 
braille  worksheet 
AER  recruitment  pamphlet 

list  of  personnel  preparation  programs  in  RT,  O&M,  TVIC 
summary  sheets  of  UALR  Visions  Programs 
UALR  information  sheet 
list  of  packet  information 

suggested  outline  or  script  for  each  target  group  and 
time  frame 
evaluation  sheets 


[Note  to  Handbook  users:  the  pamphlets  mentioned  in  the  above  list  are  not 
included  in  this  appendices.  The  AER  recruitment  pamphlet  is  available  from  the 
AER  office  in  Alexandria,  VA.  The  pamphlets  "What  Do  You  Do  When  You  Meet  a 
Blind  Person"  and  "What  Do  You  Do  When  You  Have  a  Visually  Impaired  Child  in 
Your  Class"  are  available  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  list  of 
personnel  preparation  programs  can  be  found  in  Appendix  K.  The  suggested  scripts 
are  still  being  developed.  A  sample  evaluation  sheet  can  be  found  in  Appendix  L. 
Braille  cards  are  contained  in  the  pocket,  in  the  cover  of  this  Handbook.] 
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ARKANSAS  AER  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 


RECRUITMENT  PACKETS 

Note  to  Recruiters:  When  contacting  each  of  the  following  groups,  please  take  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
indicated  materials  so  that  each  person  in  the  audience  will  receive  a  copy.  Your  packet  of  materials 
contains  one  of  each  of  the  handouts.  Supplies  of  the  handouts  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Cay  Holbrook, 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  Education  Bldg.  101,  569-3335;  Darick  Wright,  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  311-1022. 

College  or  High  School  Students 
braille  card 

AER  recruitment  pamphlet 
braille  worksheet 
UALR  RHBL  pamphlet 
UALR  TVIC  sheet 

pamphlet  "What  Do  You  Do  When  You  Meet  A  Blind  Person" 
post  card 

Elementary  students 
braille  card 
braille  worksheet 

pamphlet  "What  Do  You  Do  When  You  Meet  A  Blind  Person" 

Civic  Organizations  (eg.  Lions) 
braille  card 
UALR  RHBL  pamphlet 
UALR  TVIC  sheet 

pamphlet  "What  Do  You  Do  When  You  Meet  A  Blind  Person" 
post  card 

AER  recruitment  pamphlet 

Career  Counselors  (Materials  are  prepackaged  in  manila  envelopes.  Each  counselor  should  receive  an 
envelope  with  two  copies  of  each  item.) 
braille  card 
UALR  RHBL  pamphlet 
UALR  TVIC  sheet 

pamphlet  "What  Do  You  Do  When  You  Meet  A  Blind  Person" 
post  card 

AER  recruitment  pamphlet 

Teachers 

braille  card 

pamphlet  "What  Do  You  Do  When  You  Meet  A  Blind  Person" 
pamphlet  "What  Do  You  Do  When  You  Have  a  Visually  Impaired  Child 
In  Your  Class" 
post  card 

UALR  RHBL  pamphlet 

UALR  TVIC  sheet 

AER  recruitment  pamphlet 
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(summary  sheets  of  UALR 
visions  programs) 

O&M,  RT,  AND  TVIC  PROGRAMS  AT  UALR 
THE  PROFESSIONS  OF  RT.  O&M.  TViC 

Non-traditional  form  of  teaching 

Jobs  available  throughout  the  United  States 

Occupations  that  might  interest  a  handicapped  person 

Rewarding  career 

REHABILITATION  TEACHING 

Rehabilitation  teaching  may  be  defined  as  instructing  and  guiding  a  person  with  a  visual 
impairment  through  an  individualized  plan  of  instruction  designed  to  help  the  individual  learn  the 
adaptive  techniques  needed  for  independence  in  daily  activities. 

Specific  Teaching  Areas  for  Adaptive  Living  Skills: 

personal  management  -  eg.  medical  management,  eating 
communication  -  eg.  braille,  recording  devices, 
typing/computers,  using  low  vision  aids 
household  management  -  eg.  cooking,  basic  home  repair 
leisure  activities  -  eg.  individual  and  group  recreation, 
hobbies,  fitness 

indoor  orientation  &  mobility  -  eg.  negotiating  the 
immediate  environment 

Rehabilitation  teachers  may  work  in  rehabilitation  centers  for  visually  impaired  adults  or  travel 
to  people's  home/work  environments  to  teach. 

ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY 

O&M  may  be  defined  as  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  visually  impaired  persons  to  use  their 
remaining  senses  to  orient  themselves  to  travel  safely,  efficiently,  and  confidently  within  any 
environment  using  adaptive  equipment  such  as  long  canes,  low  vision  aids,  or  electronic  travel 
aids.  O&M  instructors  may  work  in  residential  schools  for  visually  impaired  children,  in 
rehabilitation  centers  for  the  visually  impaired  adults,  or  travel  to  people's  home/work 
environments. 


TEACHING  VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  CHILDREN 

The  teacher  of  visually  impaired  children  may  work  in  a  self-contained  class  and  teach  all  the 
academic  subjects,  work  in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  and  specialize  in  teaching  just  one 
subject,  teach  in  the  public  schools  where  the  children  are  members  of  a  regular  class  and  the 
TVIC  teacher  works  on  an  individual  basis  with  each  student  and  the  regular  classroom  teacher  on 
the  special  needs  of  the  student. 

PERSONNEL  PREPARATION  PROGRAMS  AT  UALR 

Financial  assistance  available 

Hands-on  teaching  experience,  theory  and  lab  classes 

Average  class  size  -  6 

Professors  get  to  know  students  as  individuals 

Most  of  the  students  are  making  a  "career  change";  age  of  students  have  ranged  from  22-60,  with 
the  average  age  usually  around  30. 

Approximately  14  months  to  finish  any  of  the  programs 

A  dual  degree  may  require  1-2  additional  semesters 

Entrance  requirements:  O&M  and  RT 

1  .  Bachelor's  degree  with  an  overall  GPA  of  2.7  (or  3.0  on  the  last  60  hours)  on  a 
4.0  system. 

2.  Two  letters  of  reference. 

3.  Personal  interview  with  program  faculty  or  their  designated  representative  in 
applicant's  local  area. 

4 .  Admission  to  graduate  school. 

Entrance  requirements:  TVIC 

1 .  Admission  to  graduate  school. 

2.  Admission  to  college  of  education's  teacher  education  program:  GPA  of  2.75  (or 
3.0  on  the  last  60  hours)  on  a  4.0  system. 

3.  Graduate  Record  Exam  combined  scores  of  1350  on  the  verbal,  quantitative  and 
analytical  tests. 

4.  Teaching  certificate. 

5.  Two  letters  of  reference. 

6.  Personal  interview  with  program  faculty  or  their  designated  representative. 
(Comprehensive  examinations  are  required  for  completion  of  the  degree  in  TVIC.) 
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Handicapped  accessible 
Services  for  Handicapped  Students 

Part  of  the  Univ.  of  Arkansas  system  and  state  supported 

10,200  students  and  425  full-time  faculty 

30  graduate  programs 

Campus  located  on  150-acre  site 

No  on-campus  housing  available 

Located  just  minutes  from  downtown  Little  Rock,  easily  accessible  from 
major  expressways 


LITTLE  ROCK 


Located  in  the  center  of  the  state  of  Arkansas 
Mild  Winters 

Population  approximately  500,000 
Capital  of  the  state 

City  has  its  own  symphony,  opera,  ballet,  theater,  zoo  and  nationally 
acclaimed  museums 

State  is  rich  in  natural  and  human  resources 
Good  public  transportation  system 


) 

/ 
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RECRUITMENT  POSTCARD 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  #2014  LITTLE  ROCK,  AR 

POSTAGE  will  be  PAID  by  ADDRESSEE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS  AT  LITTLE  ROCK 
DR.  PAT  BUSSEN 

DEPARTMENT  OF  REHABILITATION 

2801  SOUTH  UNIVERSITY 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS  72204-9989 


Please  send  me  information  about  the  master's  degree 
personnel  preparation  program(s)  in: 

_  rehabilitation  teaching 

_  orientation  and  mobility 

_  teaching  visually  impaired  children 

_  all  three  programs 


Name: 

Address: 


Telephone  (Day): 
(Evening): 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS  AT  LITTLE  ROCK 

Master  of  Education  in  Teaching  Visually  Impaired  Children 

Introduction 


The  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock  offers  a  master  of  education  degree 
in  teaching  the  visually  impaired  children  that  is  designed  to  produce 
graduates  who  are  competent  to  develop  sound  educational  programs  for 
residential  schools,  resource  rooms,  or  as  teachers  who  travel  within  the 
public  school  system.  Each  student,  on  completing  the  program,  becomes 
eligible  for  the  K-12  Arkansas  Certificate  as  a  teacher  of  the  visually  impaired. 

Admission  Requirements 

Selection  of  prospective  students  to  the  degree  program  for  teaching 
the  visually  impaired  child  is  based  on: 


1.  Admission  to  Graduate  School 

2.  Admission  to  the  College  of  Education's  Teacher  Education  Program 

3.  A  teaching  certificate  in  any  area  of  education  (elementary  is  given  preference) 

4.  Two  letters  of  reference 

5.  A  personal  interview  with  the  program  faculty  or  their  designated  representative 

Personal  characteristics  considered  in  the  selection  process  include 
leadership  potential,  emotional  and  social  maturity,  innovativeness,  and  a 
commitment  to  work  with  blind  and  visually  impaired  children. 

Students  wishing  to  apply  should  contact  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  regarding  graduate  admissions  and  the  associate  dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  regarding  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 


Course  Requirements 

Medical  Aspects  of  Blindness  and  Associated  Disabilities 
Psychological  Aspects  of  Blindness 
Behavior  Management 

Instructional  Methods  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Methods  and  Techniques  of  Teaching  Braille 
Abacus/Transcribing 
Braille  Formats 
Practicum 

Microcomputer  Applications  in  Education 
Introduction  to  Research 

Educational  Assessment:  Measurement  Processes 
Assessment  Instruments 
Education  Assessment:  Practicum  in  Testing 


RHBL 

7315 

RHBL 

7112 

EDF 

5311 

SPED 

7320 

SPED 

7210 

SPED 

7120 

SPED 

7172 

SPED 

7698 

IRED 

7305 

EDF 

7303 

EDF 

7171 

EDF 

7173 

EDF 

7174 

4  hours  of  electives 


Substitutions  and  optional  electives  may  be  arranged  at  the  discretion 
of  the  program  advisor.  Depending  on  a  student's  academic  background, 
certain  prerequisites  might  be  required  for  certain  courses. 
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Summer  Certification  Program 

This  program  provides  training  for  teachers  of  the  visually  impaired  and 
is  field  based  and  conducted  in  cooperation  with  Educational  Services  for  the 
Visually  Impaired  and  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  The  following  sequence  of  courses  is  offered: 

First  Year:  Five-Week  Summer  Session:  Braille  for  Teachers/Abacus 
(three  hours  credit)  and  Instructional  Methods  for  the  Visually 
Impaired  (three  hours  credit).  Conducted  during  summer  1988. 

Second  Year:  Five-Week  Summer  Session:  Orientation  and  Mobility  for 
Teachers  (three  hours  credit)  and  Medical  Aspects  of  Blindness  (three 
hours  credit). 

Third  Year:  Five-Week  Summer  Session:  Repeat  year  one  course  work 
(six  hours  credit)  and  Practicum  with  visually  impaired  children  (six 
hours  credit).  Practicum  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed 
first  and  second  year  course  work. 

Course  Work 

Eighteen  hours  of  course  work  will  have  been  completed  at  the  end  of 
the  three  year  program,  and  students  will  have  worked  with  visually 
handicapped  children  in  educational,  social,  and  recreational  settings. 

Each  student  should  enroll  in  six  additional  hours  (The  Exceptional 
Child  and  an  elective  in  special  education)  to  become  eligible  for 
recommendation  for  Arkansas  certification  as  teachers  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  These  additional  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  student's  home 
community. 

The  program  is  designed  to  develop  teaching  competencies  in  areas 
unique  to  the  visually  handicapped  child  and  to  develop  the  ability  to  select 
and  properly  use  instructional  media  in  remedial  and  compensatory 
instruction.  This  will  be  accomplished  through  well  organized  instruction 
and  practical  experience.  Audio-visual  media,  guest  speakers,  and  field 
experiences  supplement  class  work. 

Students  will  be  evaluated  throughout  the  summer  by  University  faculty 
and  an  assigned  master  teacher. 


Financial  Aid 

Financial  assistance  may  be  available  for  students  in  these  programs. 

For  Further  Information  Please  Contact: 

Dr.  Cay  Holbrook 

Department  of  Teacher  Education 
2801  South  University 
Little  Rock ,  AR  7 2204 
Telephone:  (501)  569-3335 


The  University 


Location 


Majors  and  Degrees 


Academic  Program 


Academic  Facilities 


Costs 


Financial  Aid 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS  AT  LITTLE  ROCK 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


The  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock  was  founded  in  1927  as  Little  Rock  Junior  College.  In  1957,  it 
established  a  four-year  degree  program  and  became  the  independent  and  private  Little  Rock  University. 
Twelve  years  later,  the  institution  merged  with  the  University  of  Arkansas  to  become  the  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Little  Rock.  Because  UALR  is  an  urban,  nonresidential  university  and  the  average  student  is  27 
years  of  age,  student  life  is  distinctly  different  from  that  on  residential  campuses.  UALR  students  are  a  diverse 
group  that  includes  people  just  out  of  high  school,  professionals  improving  their  qualifications,  and  older 
people  who  enjoy  discounts  on  tuition.  Many  students  are  resuming  an  interrupted  college  career,  beginning 
college  later  in  life,  or  taking  nondegree  courses  for  job  advancement  as  special  students.  Of  the 
approximately  10,000  men  and  women  enrolled,  about  9,500  are  undergraduates. 

The  University  offers  a  variety  of  extracurricular  activities  designed  to  serve  the  interests  of  commuting 
students.  UALR  has  chapters  of  national  social  Greek  fraternities  and  sororities  and  many  student 
organizations  and  societies  that  serve  religious,  departmental,  professional,  and  other  special  interest  groups. 
The  intramural  and  recreational  programs  offer  faculty,  staff,  and  students  and  their  families  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  wide  range  of  activities  and  events.  The  University  competes  in  NCAA  and  AWISA 
intercollegiate  sports  for  men  and  women.  The  men’s  program  includes  baseball,  basketball,  soccer, 
swimming,  tennis,  and  water  polo;  the  women’s  sports  are  cross-country,  soccer,  swimming,  tennis,  track, 
and  volleyball.  Campus  activities  center  on  the  Student  Union  complex,  which  houses  a  bookstore,  food 
service,  conference  rooms,  lounges,  and  a  game  room.  The  Student  Government  Association  (SGA)  Building 
houses  the  association,  student  organizations,  student  publication  offices,  and  the  Women’s  Center. 

Educational  Services/University  College  offices  (Academic  Advising,  Admissions,  Counseling  and  Career 
Planning  Services,  Dean  of  Students,  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Student  Activities,  Donaghey  Student  Union, 
Student  Financial  Aid,  Testing/Student  Life  Research,  Leisure  Science  and  Intramural  Programs,  and  Talent 
Search)  are  student  advocate  offices.  Staff  members  assist  students  by  providing  activities  and  programs 
that  support  and  augment  the  formal  classroom  experience,  as  well  as  services  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  students. 

Metropolitan  Little  Rock,  which  has  a  population  of  527,000,  is  the  state  capital  and  the  commercial, 
educational,  and  cultural  center  of  Arkansas.  UALR  maintains  strong  ties  with  the  community.  Many  programs 
of  public  interest  are  offered  on  the  campus,  and  off-campus  organizations  make  extensive  use  of  UALR 
facilities  for  meetings.  The  University’s  Research  and  Public  Service  units  develop  applied  research  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  business  and  government  and  arrange  field  experience  jobs  for  students.  Through  a 
cooperative  arrangement,  some  UALR  art  and  dance  courses  are  taught  by  faculty  of  the  Arkansas  Arts 
Center.  The  city  has  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  culture  and  entertainment,  and  it  is  only  a  short  drive  from 
the  quiet  beauty  of  Arkansas’s  mountains,  streams,  and  lakes. 

The  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  art,  chemistry,  criminal  justice, 
English,  French,  history,  international  studies,  journalism,  liberal  arts,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy, 
physics,  political  science,  professional  and  technical  writing,  psychology,  radio/television/film,  sociology/ 
anthropology,  Spanish,  speech  communication,  and  theater  arts.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  offered 
in  accounting,  biology,  chemistry,  computer  engineering  technology,  computer  science,  construction 
engineering  technology,  electronics  engineering  technology,  environmental  health  sciences,  health  education, 
health  professions,  industrial  management,  manufacturing  engineering  technology,  mathematics,  mechanical 
engineering  technology,  physics,  speech  pathology,  and  surveying.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
is  offered  in  elementary  education  and  special  education  (deaf  education).  The  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration  degree  is  offered  in  advertising,  computer  information  systems,  economics,  finance,  general 
business,  management,  marketing,  and  office  systems  management.  UALR  also  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree  in  jazz  studies,  organ,  piano,  violin,  and  voice.  Associate  degrees  are  offered  in  applied  science, 
computer  programming,  construction  engineering  technology,  electronics  engineering  technology, 
engineering  technology,  general  studies,  interpreting  for  the  deaf,  law  enforcement,  mechanical  engineering 
technology,  and  nursing. 

The  academic  year  at  UALR  consists  of  two  regular  semesters  in  the  fall  and  spring  and  a  summer  session 
of  two  6-week  terms.  Certain  specialized  courses  are  available  during  interim  semesters  and  at  various  other 
times.  Academic  courses  are  offered  through  thirty-nine  departments  in  five  colleges  and  two  schools.  Most 
departments  allow  advanced  students  to  do  research  or  independent  study  in  their  chosen  fields.  To 
accommodate  students  who  are  employed,  classes  are  offered  from  7  a.m.  to  1 0  p.m.  The  Center  for  Lifelong 
Education  and  Professional  Development  also  schedules  credit  classes  at  various  locations  off  campus  at 
times  convenient  for  working  students. 

The  1 50-acre  UALR  campus  is  a  blend  of  pine  and  oak  trees  and  has  twenty-one  buildings  finished  in  brick 
and  concrete.  A  $1 3.5-million  Engineering  Technology  and  Applied  Sciences  Building  opened  in  1 987.  Library 
holdings  include  more  than  300,000  volumes.  Among  the  special  University  facilities  are  a  700-seat  theater, 
a  320-seat  fine  arts  concert  hall,  three  art  galleries,  an  eight-lane  swimming  pool,  and  a  1 50-seat  planetarium 
that  offers  shows  for  the  general  public  and  school  groups. 

In  1990-91,  full-time  students  who  are  Arkansas  residents  pay  a  general  registration  fee  of  $775  per 
semester.  The  fee  includes  health  services,  activities,  and  publications.  Nonresidents  pay  $1945  (10-18 
hours)  per  semester.  Residents  taking  9  or  fewer  hours  pay  a  limited  registration  fee  of  $77.50  per  credit 
hour;  nonresidents  pay  $1 94.50  per  credit  hour.  Students  60  years  of  age  and  older  may  attend  UALR  tuition- 
free. 

Several  types  of  financial  aid  are  available  to  UALR  students.  These  include  loans,  grants,  employment,  and 
scholarships.  Although  there  are  several  programs  in  each  type  of  aid,  students  should  make  application  by 
filing  the  ACT  Family  Financial  Statement  as  soon  after  January  1  as  possible.  Students  whose  applications 
are  received  after  May  1  are  awarded  aid  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  Scholarships  are  awarded  to 
students  based  on  academic  standing  and  financial  need.  Students  should  file  a  UALR  scholarship  application 
by  the  priority  date  of  March  1 5.  Further  information  is  available  from  UALR  Student  Financial  Aid. 


Faculty 


Student 

Government 


Admission 

Requirements 


Application 
and  Information 


The  University  has  more  than  400  full-time  and  over  200  part-time  faculty  members,  the  majority  of  whom 
hold  the  highest  degree  in  their  field.  There  are  approximately  250  members  of  the  graduate  faculty,  most 
of  whom  teach  on  the  undergraduate  level  as  well.  The  student-faculty  ratio  is  23:1.  Faculty  members  not 
only  instruct  and  counsel  students  but  also  participate  extensively  in  professional  organizations  and 
community  affairs. 

The  Student  Government  Association  receives  student  questions  and  suggestions,  provides  an  official  voice 
through  which  students  may  express  their  opinions  and  interests,  and  encourages  student  participation  in  the 
overall  policymaking  and  decision-making  processes  of  the  University.  The  SGA  sponsors  such  services  as 
the  inexpensive,  noncredit  Open  University  program  of  short  courses;  voter  registration;  urban  student 
magazine;  student-saving  card;  and  freshman  register. 

To  be  admitted  to  UALR,  a  student  must  have  graduated  from  an  approved  high  school  and  must  submit 
test  information  and  scores  from  the  ACT  or  SAT  and  a  high  school  transcript.  Freshman  applicants  with 
less  than  a  2.0  average  in  high  school  work,  ACT  scores  below  19,  or  combined  SAT  scores  below  720  will 
be  denied  regular  admission  but  may  apply  for  a  probation  contract  that  allows  them  a  given  period  of  time 
at  the  University  in  which  to  bring  their  grade  point  average  to  at  least  2.0. 

There  are  two  options  for  admission  to  UALR:  early  admission  and  regular  admission.  The  early  admission 
program  enables  high  school  students  who  have  completed  the  junior  year  to  be  considered  for  admission 
if  their  scholastic  records  are  superior  and  if  they  have  taken  the  SAT  or  ACT  and  received  the  required  score. 
Under  the  regular  admission  plan,  freshman  or  transfer  applicants  for  undergraduate  study  must  present  a 
formal  application,  official  transcripts  of  all  previous  academic  work,  and  a  nonrefundable  $15  application 
fee  if  they  are  applying  for  the  first  time.  Completed  forms  should  be  filed  with  the  director  of  admissions 
by  August  1  for  the  fall  term,  December  1  for  the  spring  term,  and  May  1  for  the  summer  term. 

Temporary-status  students  are  not  required  to  submit  transcripts;  however,  if  they  later  decide  to  work  toward 
a  degree,  they  must  petition  for  conversion  to  regular  student  status  and  satisfy  all  entrance  requirements. 
Temporary  status  is  limited  to  15  academic  credit  hours  of  course  work. 

Director  of  Admissions 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock 
2801  South  University 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72204 


Students  on  the  campus  of  UALR. 
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APPENDIX  E.  FUND  RAISING  AND  INFORMATION  NEEDED  FOR  GRANTS 


Raising  funds  for  your  activities  may  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
discouraging  aspects  of  your  recruiting  efforts  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
make  much  progress  without  adequate  funding.  These  suggestions  are  just 
a  beginning. 

Approaching  Potential  Sources  of  Support 

An  old  adage  in  fund  raising  is  that  people  don't  give  money  to  causes,  they 
give  money  to  people.  Therefore,  the  best  fund  raising  will  be  done  by 
people  who  are  sincerely  committed  to  the  need  for  professional  personnel 
and  who  are  willing  to  approach  the  right  people  and  ask  for  money. 

Whether  you  are  asking  for  help  from  an  organization  that  serves  blind 
people,  a  service  organization,  or  a  foundation,  the  initial  approach  to  a 
potential  donor  should  be  made  by  a  member  of  the  committee  who  knows 
the  donor  personally. 

Many  grant  proposals  require  similar  information.  You  can  be  more 
prepared  for  proposal  writing  by  collecting  much  of  this  information  in 
advance.  Examples  of  some  of  the  most  frequently  asked  questions  and 
information  requested  may  be  found  in  this  Appendix. 

When  no  one  on  the  committee  has  had  previous  contact  with  the  donor, 
your  first  request  for  a  meeting  may  have  to  be  made  by  letter.  This  type 
of  letter  should  be  fairly  short  and  should  end  in  a  request  for  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  more  detail.  You  should  say  enough  in  the  letter  to 
give  the  donor  a  sense  of  the  problem  and  its  seriousness.  However,  the 
whole  story  can  not  be  included  in  the  first  letter.  A  sample  first  letter  is 
included  in  Appendix  I  -  Sample  Letters. 

In  early  contacts,  you  may  try  to  educate  the  potential  donor  about  the 
critical  shortage  of  professionals  in  this  field  and  its  impact  on  people 
who  are  blind.  Donors  should  also  be  told  what  your  committee  and  other 
volunteers  are  doing  on  their  own  to  help  solve  the  problem. 
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When  a  personal  visit  has  been  arranged,  one  or  two  members  of  your 
committee  should  meet  with  the  potential  donor.  It  may  be  particularly 
helpful  if  one  of  your  group  is  a  blind  consumer  or  a  parent  of  a  blind  child 
who  can  discuss  -the  value  of  the  professional  services  in  his  or  her  life. 
The  other  visitor  might  be  a  professional  who  can  discuss  what  he  or  she 
does  to  help  people  who  are  blind. 

Everyone  who  meets  with  the  donor  should  be  well  informed  about  the 
problem  and  the  recruitment  plan  of  the  committee  to  address  the  problem. 
You  should  bring  along  a  budget  that  shows  how  the  money  will  be  spent. 
Whenever  possible,  you  should  be  prepared  to  discuss  who  else  has 
contributed  or  pledged  to  do  so.  It  may  be  helpful  for  the  head  of  a  service 
agency  in  the  community  to  be  aware  that  other  agencies  have  already 
contributed  or  will  be  asked  to  do  so.  This  may  also  be  helpful  in  dealing 
with  businesses  or  suppliers. 

Every  visit  with  a  potential  donor,  whether  or  not  it  produces  a  donation, 
should  be  followed  up  with  a  written  thank  you  for  the  person's  time  and 
consideration.  When  you  do  receive  a  donation,  acknowledge  it  in  writing 
with  a  specific  mention  in  the  letter  of  the  amount  contributed  and  how 
these  funds  will  be  used. 

You  should  reach  an  understanding  with  every  donor  about  publicity. 
Stories  in  the  media  about  the  contribution  may  be  good  for  both  the  donor 
and  for  your  recruitment  project.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  news  media 
will  use  one  story  that  talks  about  the  donations  of  several  organizations 
to  the  project  rather  than  separate  stories  about  each  donor.  In  some 
areas,  it  may  be  better  to  report  the  donations  of  all  contributors  at  the 
same  time  rather  than  single  out  individual  donors.  Do  not  forget  that 
these  stories  are  also  forms  of  publicity  and  should  also  be  used  for 
recruitment.  Emphasize  the  reason  that  your  group  is  seeking  donations  and 
try  to  include  information  on  where  readers  can  obtain  additional 
information. 
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Whenever  you  are  considering  approaching  potential  donors  who  are  regular 
supporters  of  local  or  state  agencies  or  schools  which  serve  blind  people, 
let  the  executive  of  the  agency  or  school  know  that  an  approach  will  be 
made.  This  may  avoid  conflicting  requests  which  might  be  harmful  to  both 
your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  other  agencies  or  organizations.  Maintain  a 
positive  spirit  of  collaboration  between  service  providers  and  your 

recruitment  committee. 

Some  foundations  or  businesses  use  a  formal  proposal  process  for 

requesting  donations  or  grants.  A  member  of  your  committee  will  need  to 
request  the  guidelines  from  the  foundation  or  corporation,  and  prepare  a 
proposal  according  to  the  guidelines.  Even  when  a  foundation  or  corporation 
uses  a  formal  proposal  process,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  meet  with  those 
who  administer  the  grant  program.  Such  a  meeting  will  help  you  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  program's  priorities  and  establish  a  personal 
link  between  your  committee  and  the  potential  donor.  Organizations  which 
use  a  formal  proposal  process  may  also  require  a  formal  reporting  or 

accounting  for  the  use  of  the  funds.  You  should  pay  special  attention  to 

these  requirements  and  follow  through  on  them. 

Your  committee  may  want  to  sponsor  an  in-service  training  session  to 
teach  volunteers  how  to  write  effective  proposals.  The  development  staff 
of  local  or  state  agencies  or  university  faculty  may  be  helpful  to  your 
committee  in  providing  training  sessions  and  advising  on  which  foundations 
or  corporations  are  likely  to  be  of  assistance. 

Since  some  donors  may  only  consider  giving  to  tax-exempt  organizations, 
your  committee  may  want  to  formally  operate  through  a  local  AER  or  ACB 
chapter  or  some  other  recognized  non-profit  organization  whose  purposes 
are  broad  enough  to  encompass  the  goals  of  the  recruitment  effort. 
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Information  Needed  for  Grants 


If  you  just  know  the  right  kind  of  information  to  collect,  considerable  work 
can  be  done  by  the  Grant  Writing  Committee  prior  to  the  identification  of 
available  grants.  Most  grants  require  the  same  type  of  information,  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  the  format  and  amount  of  information  needed.  Included  in 
this  appendix  is  a  list  of  information  that  the  committee  should  collect  and 
have  available.  That  way,  when  grant  sources  are  found,  you  will  be  ready 
to  go! 

Statement  of  Need: 

How  many  individuals  who  are  visually  impaired  are  located  in: 

Your  area? 

Your  region? 

The  country? 

How  many  individuals  in  your  area  who  are  visually  impaired  are: 

Preschool  age? 

School  age? 

Post-school  age? 

In  college  or  vocational  schools? 

Multiply  Impaired? 

How  many  teachers  of  students  who  are  visually  impaired  are  employed 
in  your  area? 

How  many  are  members  of  AER? 

What  is  their  caseload? 

How  many  rehabilitation  teachers  are  employed  in  your  area  to  serve 
individuals  who  are  visually  impaired? 

How  many  are  members  of  AER? 

What  is  their  caseload? 
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How  many  orientation  and  mobility  specialists  are  employed  in  your  area  to 
serve  individuals  who  are  visually  impaired? 

How  many  are  members  of  AER? 

What  is  their  caseload? 

How  many  openings  for  VI  positions  do  you  currently  have? 

How  long  are  positions  open  on  the  average  before  they  are  filled? 

What  specific  tasks  need  outside  funding  (ordering  recruitment  materials, 
travel  expenses,  photocopying,  posters,  handout  materials,  etc.) 

What  specific  plans  do  you  have  for  the  use  of  outside  funding  and  for 
tracking  or  evaluating  your  recruitment  activities? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  need  to  be  considered  well  before  a 
grant  is  written.  Most  grants  require  a  statement  of  need  and  a  clear  plan 
for  the  use  of  requested  money  and  evaluation  of  activities.  If  these 
questions  have  been  considered,  the  committee  is  ready  to  act  on  the 
availability  of  grants  at  any  time.  Good  Luck! 
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APPENDIX  F.  SPEAK  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  GROUPS 


The  following  is  an  overview  of  the  types  of  audiences  and  examples  of 
programs  which  might  be  appropriate  for  recruitment  presentations. 

Potential  Audiences 

When  talking  with  the  following  groups,  emphasize  the  need  for  their 
support  in  our  recruitment  efforts. 

Scouts 

ROTC 

Future  Teachers  of  America 
4-H  Clubs 

Women's  Groups  (Junior  League,  Art  Gallery,  etc.) 

Elementary,  Middle,  High  School  students 
College  Groups 

Local  Civic  Organizations  (Lion's  Club,  Optimist,  Civitan,  Exchange 
Clubs,  Military  Base  Groups) 

PTA/PTO 

Gifted  and  Talented  Programs 
Medical  and  Nursing  Schools 
Law  Schools 
Advocacy  Agencies 
Consumer  Groups 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Units 
Departments  of  Social  Services 
Departments  of  Mental  Retardation 
Teacher's  Professional  Organizations 
Special  Olympic  Volunteers 
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Examples  of  Programs 


1.  Local  elementary  and  middle  schools 

-  White  Cane  Day 

-  Blind  or  Handicap  Awareness  Day 

-  Insight  into  Eyesight 

2.  High  Schools 

-  Career  Day 

-  Guest  Speaker 

3.  Future  Teachers  of  America 

-  Inform  of  career  opportunities  in  the  field  of  Education  for 

students  who  are  visually  impaired 

-  Invite  interested  students  to  observe  you  at  your  job 

4.  Youth  Groups  (Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  4-H,  Etc.) 

-  Prevention  of  Blindness 

-  Anatomy  of  the  Eye  and  Eye  Care 

5.  College  Classes 

-  Guest  speaker  in  various  classes 

6.  Civic  Groups 

-  Describe  local  programs 

-  Ask  for  involvement  (financial  or  volunteers) 

7.  Consumer  Groups 

-  Blinded  Veterans  Association  (BVA) 

-  National  Association  for  Parents  of  the  Visually  Impaired, 
Inc.  (NAPVI) 

-  American  Council  of  the  Blind,  Inc.  (ACB) 

-  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  (NFB) 


Suggestions  for  Presenting  in  High  School  or  College  Classes 

Literature  Classes-  A  talk  on  Helen  Keller,  her  contribution  to  literature, 
as  well  as  her  remarkable  life  and  accomplishments. 

Health  or  Science  Classes:  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Leading  Causes  of 
Blindness  in  the  United  States,  Anatomy  of  the  Eye. 

Sociology  or  Social  Studies  Classes:  How  handicapped  persons  function  in 
society,  How  society  perceives  them,  How  they  perceive  themselves:  Some 
great  films  can  be  used  such  as  "What  do  you  do  when  you  meet  a  blind 
person",  or  "A  Different  Approach". 

Psychology  or  Journalism  Classes:  Have  students  spend  a  half  day  or  day 
under  the  blindfold,  then  have  them  write  about  the  experience.  Be  sure  to 
discuss  the  fact  that  being  blindfolded  does  not  really  show  them  how  it 
feels  to  be  blind.  But  it  gives  them  some  ideas  as  to  how  different  things 
seem  without  the  sense  of  sight. 

Education,  Special  Education,  and  Continuing  Education  Classes: 

Educational  adaptations  used  by  visually  impaired  students:  How  to  adapt 
lessons  so  that  they  are  less  visual  and  more  experiential. 

Family  Life  Classes:  Impact  on  families  when  blindness  occurs. 

(Remember  to  ask  a  consumer  to  be  a  copresenter.) 

Be  sure  to  include  a  "plug"  for  the  professions  somewhere  in 

every  presentation! 
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APPENDIX  G.  HELPFUL  MATERIALS  FOR  PRESENTATIONS 


The  materials  listed  here  are  just  a  sample  of  those  which  may  be  of 
assistance  in  informing  others  of  these  professions.  We  have  a  wealth  of 
human  resources  and  material  resources  available  to  assist  us  in  our 
recruitment  efforts.  Please  refer  to  Appendix  A.  -  Consumer,  Professional 
and  National  Organizations,  and  K.  -  Professional  Training  Programs.  The 
materials  listed  here  in  Appendix  G  are  just  a  sample  of  those  which  may 
be  of  assistance  in  informing  others  of  these  professions.  In  addition, 
several  sample  pamphlets  and  handouts  have  been  included  with  this 
manual.  New  materials  are  usually  being  developed  by  the  agencies. 


1 .  Audiovisual 

The  AER  recruitment  video  is  a  presentation  that  is  approximately  4 
minutes  long  and  depicts  various  careers  in  the  field  of  visual 
impairment.  It  illustrates  how  education  and  rehabilitation  services 
can  make  a  difference  in  the  life  of  an  individual  who  is  blind  or 
visually  impaired.  The  viewer  is  told  that  more  information  about 
these  careers  is  available  by  contacting  AER. 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  the  video  send  $8  to: 

AER 

206  N.  Washington  Street,  Suite  320 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 
(703)  548-1884 

A  video,  available  from  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock 
(UALR)  Personnel  Preparation  Programs  in  Rehabilitation  Teaching, 
O&M,  and  Teaching  Visually  Impaired  Children,  is  preceded  by  the 
AER  recruitment  tape.  Contact  Dr.  Patricia  Bussen,  Department  of 
Rehabilitation,  UALR,  2801  S.  University,  Little  Rock,  AR  72204  or 
call  (501)  569-3169. 
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2. 


Posters 


The  AER  poster  illustrates  various  careers  in  the  field  of  blindness. 
The  poster  caption  says  "Serving  Those  Who  Serve  Blind  and  Visually 
Impaired."  Although  the  poster  was  designed  to  recruit 
professionals  in  joining  AER  it  would  also  be  effective  in  attracting 
interest  into  the  field.  Available  for  $1  through  AER. 

Effective  locations  for  posters  include: 

College  Campuses 

Supermarkets 

Schools 

Libraries 

Hospitals 

Post  Offices 

Job  Placement  Firms 

Personnel  Offices 

Military  Bases 

3.  AER  "Careers"  Brochure 

I 

This  brochure,  Don't  Settle  for  Just  A  Job  -  Choose  A  Career!, 
answers  many  typical  questions  that  one  might  have  about  careers  in 
the  field  of  blindness.  These  brochures  like  the  video  and  posters 
may  also  be  obtained  through  AER.  The  first  25  are  free.  Additional 
brochures  are  25  cents  each  plus  postage. 

4.  Braille  Bookmarks  and  Cards 

When  giving  presentations,  braille  bookmarks  and  cards  are  great  to 
have  as  handouts.  Children  and  adults  are  usually  interested  in 
braille.  Samples  of  braille  or  braille  alphabet  cards  can  be  made  by 
members  of  the  recruitment  committee  or  they  can  be  purchased.  A 
bookmark  with  the  words  "Reading  is  for  Everyone"  in  both  print  and 
braille  is  available  through  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Library  of  Congress  National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped 
1291  Taylor  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20542 

(202)  287-5100  or  (1-800)  424-9100 

Braille  Alphabet  Cards  including  braille  alphabet,  numbers  and  a  few 
punctuation  signs  are  available  through: 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  6085 

Louisville,  Kentucky  40206-0085 
(502)  895-2405 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10011 
(212)  620-2054 

5.  Other  Helpful  Materials  for  Presentations 

Additional  materials  may  be  obtained  from  vendors  who  sell 
equipment  and  supplies  designed  for  use  by  individuals  who  are 
visually  impaired. 

These  items  include: 

Blindfolds 

Canes 

Lists  of  Publications 

Goggles/glasses  simulating  eye  problems 

Brailler/paper 

Beeper-sound  source 

Braille/large  print  books 

Adapted  paper  for  individuals  with  low  vision 

Slate  and  Stylus 

Abacus 

Adapted  tape  recorders 


Talking  calculators 
3-D  Drawings 
Magnifiers 

APH  braille  swing  cell 
"Good  Start"  package  (from  AFB) 

Cartoons 

Pictures  or  slides  of  people  with  visual  impairments 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (CEC)  position  paper  on  Visual 
Impairment 
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Professionals  in  the  field  of  education  and  rehabilitation  of  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons  are  often  requested  to  give  presentations  to 
various  organizations.  Frequently  these  requests  are  from  elementary 
schools.  Presenting  to  this  group  can  be  quite  a  challenge  because  of  the 
diversity  of  the  audience.  "Insight  into  Eyesight"  has  been  specifically 
designed  to  be  presented  to  elementary  school  students  and  staff.  The 
purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  provide  the  participants  with  knowledge 
of  how  an  eye  works,  an  understanding  of  visual  impairments  and 
familiarity  with  adaptive  equipment  and  techniques.  Active  participation 
enhances  the  students'  Insight  into  Eyesight. 

The  structure  of  the  presentation  "Insight  into  Eyesight"  is  adaptable  to 
various  audiences.  The  information  presented  to  each  group  is  basically 
the  same,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  differs.  The  three 
in-services  emphasized  in  this  article  are  as  follows: 

Faculty  in-service  in  a  school  attended  by  visually  impaired  students 

Classroom  in-service  in  a  school  attended  by  visually  impaired  students 

School-wide  in-service  for  schools  with  or  without  visually  impaired 
students 

It  is  important  to  in-service  the  staff  of  a  school  that  is  attended  by 
visually  impaired  students.  Ideally  this  should  take  place  before  the 
student  begins  a  new  school.  Biannual  follow-up  presentations  are 
strongly  recommended.  Misinformation  or  lack  of  information  can  be 
detrimental  to  the  manner  in  which  many  situations  are  handled  at  school. 
The  staffs  acceptance  of  and  interaction  with  the  visually  impaired 
students  will  influence  the  interaction  between  the  sighted  students  and 
the  visually  impaired  students.  A  well  informed  staff  can  set  a  positive 
atmosphere  for  acceptance  of  those  students  who  are  visually  impaired. 
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It  is  helpful  to  give  a  separate  in-service  to  staff  prior  to  the  in-service 
for  the  whole  school.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  inform  the  staff  of  the 
purpose  and  structure  of  the  presentation  "Insight  into  Eyesight."  At  this 
time  the  specific  needs  of  any  of  the  visually  impaired  students  can  also 
be  addressed.  The  separate  in-service  for  staff  will  also  facilitate 
efficient  and  effective  results  for  the  whole  school  in-service.  As  the 
staff  gains  a  clearer  understanding  of  visual  impairments  through  first 
hand  experience  under  the  blindfold,  they  are  better  equipped  to  discuss 
feelings  and  thoughts  with  their  own  students. 

A.  Staff  In-service 

1.  Pretest  relating  to  blindness  and  visual  impairments 

2.  Anatomy  of  the  eye  -  general  information  on  how  the  eye 
functions 

3.  Films,  videos  relating  to  visual  impairments 

4.  Explanation  of  visual  impairments  of  the  students  in  the 
school  along  with  any  other  relevant  information  (secondary 
handicaps  -  cerebral  palsy,  learning  disabilities,  etc.) 

5.  Demonstration  and  explanation  of  adaptive  equipment  and 
techniques 

6.  Hands-on  experience  with  blindfold  and/or  simulator  glasses: 

a.  pouring  liquids 

b.  eating  off  a  plate 

c.  traveling  down  the  halls 

d.  locating  and  sitting  in  chairs 

e.  identifying  objects 

f.  identifying  and  localizing  sounds 

7.  Discussion  of  misconceptions  about  blindness  and  visual 
impairments 
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Questions,  Comments 


9.  Post  test,  Discussion 

When  presenting  to  a  class  it  is  important  to  begin  by  finding  out  what  the 
students  already  know  about  blindness  and  visual  impairments.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  clear  up  any  misconceptions  they  may  have.  Many 
students  are  unaware  of  the  differences  between  visual  impairments  and 
total  blindness.  Providing  the  students  with  an  opportunity  to  attempt 
activities  while  blindfolded  or  using  simulator  glasses  will  help 
emphasize  these  differences. 

While  under  the  blindfold,  students  may  gain  an  understanding  of  how 
sight  effects  balance  or  coordination.  The  students  may  find  that  some 
tasks  are  more  difficult  than  they  had  expected,  and  others  may  seem 
much  easier.  The  students  usually  quickly  learn  how  difficult  it  is  to 
avoid  bumping  into  others.  This  should  help  them  develop  some  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  or  behaviors  of  visually  impaired  students.  Follow-up 
activities  implemented  by  the  classroom  teacher  enhance  the  effects  of 
the  in-service.  Discussions  of  the  blindfold  experience  and  the  students 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  it  help  to  develop  realistic  empathy  toward 
visually  impaired  students.  There  are  many  good  films  available  that 
highlight  capable  and  independent  visually  impaired  persons  that  can  be 
used  as  follow-up. 

B.  Classroom  In-service 

1.  Pretest  (oral  or  written) 

2.  Explanation  of  the  visual  impairment  of  the  student  in  the 
class  (or  other  VI  students  in  the  school) 

3.  Film,  videos  about  blindness  or  visual  impairments 


4.  Hands-on  experience  w/  blindfold  and/or  simulated  visual 

impairment 

a.  writing  signature 

b.  identifying  coins 

c.  identifying  dropped  objects 

d.  walking  through  halls 

e.  identifying  students  in  the  room  (by  voice) 

5.  Demonstration  and  explanation  of  adaptive  equipment 
Posttest  and  discussion 

Organizing  and  conducting  a  school-wide  in-service  requires  the 
greatest  amount  of  planning  and  organization  but  the  potential 
positive  impact  it  can  have  on  the  school  population  is  well  worth 
all  the  diligent  efforts.  The  primary  purpose  for  a  school-wide 
in-service  is  the  same  whether  or  not  visually  impaired  students  are 
in  attendance.  The  in-service  provides  valuable  information  and 
hands-on  experience  with  techniques  and  equipment  used  by  visually 
impaired  students  to  many  students.  In  addition  to  heightening  their 
awareness  of  visual  handicaps,  adaptations  and  equipment,  it  is 
hoped  that  students  will  develop  a  greater  sensitivity  towards  the 
difficulties  a  visually  impaired  student  may  encounter,  a  clearer 
understanding  of  their  needs  and  will  be  better  prepared  to  interact 
appropriately  with  visually  impaired  students. 

When  "Insight  into  Eyesight"  is  presented  at  a  school  attended  by 
students  who  are  visually  impaired,  an  explanation  of  these  visual 
impairments  should  be  added  to  the  program.  Specific  information 
about  visually  impaired  students  at  the  school  may  be  helpful  to 
staff  and  fellow  students.  Often  times  sighted  students  have  a 
natural  curiosity  about  the  visually  impaired  students  and  their 
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capabilities.  This  in-service  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
ask  questions  about  visual  impairments  and  adaptations  they  have 
seen.  Regardless  of  the  school's  personal  involvement  with  visually 
impaired  students,  a  school-wide  in-service  that  is  well  planned, 
concisely  organized  and  implemented  provides  invaluable 
information  to  a  large  number  of  students  across  many  grade  levels. 

This  type  of  extensive  in-service,  conducted  by  professionals  in  the 
field  of  education  and  rehabilitation  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  allows  students  to  actively  participate.  Through  this 
experiential  approach,  it  is  hoped  that  many  students  will  develop  a 
greater  "Insight  into  Eyesight." 


C.  Suggested  Activities  for  School-Wide  In-service 

Prior  to  In-service 

1.  Conduct  Teacher  In-service*  (See  Suggested  Activities  for 
Teacher  In-service) 

2.  Conduct  staff  meeting  outlining  school-wide  in-service, 
discussion  of  scheduling  time  slots  for  individual  classroom 
participation,  teacher  responsibilities,  etc. 

3.  Design  posters,  bulletin  boards  to  attract  interest  about  visual 
impairments;  promoting  school-wide  in-service  and  providing 
general  information  relating  to  visual  impairments,  (i.e. 

Braille  alphabet) 

4.  Design  bulletin  board  accompanied  by  decoding  activities; 
diagram  of  the  eye  labelled  with  explanations  of  how  each  part 
works. 

5.  Circulate  sign-up  sheet  for  classroom  participation  in 
school-wide  in-service. 
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6.  Gather  books  related  to  visual  impairments  and  display  in 
school  library,  bookcase,  etc. 

7.  Circulate  memo  reminding  staff  of  scheduled  activities, 
procedures,  responsibilities,  etc. 

8.  Distribute  to  staff: 

a.  Copy  of  scheduled  times  for  individual  classrooms 

b.  List  of  suggested  films  relating  to  visual  impairments 

c.  List  of  suggested  follow-up  classroom  activities 

relating  to  visual  impairments 

9.  Contact  appropriate  media  source  regarding  school-wide 
in-service  day 

D.  In-service  Stations  and  Procedures 

Establish  3  to  4  working  stations  with  a  different  emphasis  for  each 
one  (Use  simulator  glasses  or  blindfolds  when  appropriate). 

Examples  of  Working  Stations 

1 .  Orientation  and  Mobility  Station 

a.  demonstration  of  sighted  guide  technique 

b.  demonstration  of  cane  skills 

c.  demonstration  of  electronic  devices 

Activities 

a.  negotiating  an  obstacle  course 

b.  walking  with  a  sighted  guide 

c.  acting  as  a  sighted  guide 

d.  locating  a  chair  and  seating  self 
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Education  Station 

a.  explanation  of  braille 

b.  demonstration  of  adaptive  techniques  and  equipment, 

closed  circuit  T.V.,  reading  stands,  talking  calculator, 
etc. 

Activities 

a.  brailling  and  transcribing 

b.  reading  short  passages  in  large  print  with  simulator 
classes 

c.  experimenting  with  adaptive  equipment 

3.  Everyday  Activities  Station 

Activities 

a.  pouring  liquids 

b.  building  a  tower  with  blocks 

c.  searching  for  small  objects  in  rice  or  dry  beans 

d.  lacing  a  shoe 

e.  writing  signature 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  CLASSROOM 


USE  OF  HEARING  . 

Identifying  coins  -  Drop  different  coins,  have  the  students  try  to  identify 
them  by  the  sound.  In  the  beginning  help  the  students.  Then  let  them  try 
it  on  their  own. 

Identifying  objects  -  Drop  various  objects  for  children  to  identify,  (comb, 
pen,  paper  clip,  book,  ruler,  etc.) 

Locate  objects  -  Drop  objects  -  point  to  where  it  lands.  Also  drop  objects 
that  roll  -  have  students  point  to,  and  follow  the  object. 

Identifying  voices  -  Have  students  take  turns  talking  -  the  others  in  the 
class  try  to  guess  who  spoke. 

USE  OF  OTHER  SENSES 

Identifying  objects  -  Place  various  objects  in  a  box  and  have  students 
identify  them.  The  box  should  contain  every  day  articles  and  some 
unfamiliar  (i.e.  shoehorn,  kitchen  gadgets,  etc.) 

Taste  -  pass  out  lifesavers  -  have  students  guess  what  flavor  they  are 
eating. 

Also,  while  blindfolded  try: 

-  eating  lunch 

-  tying  your  shoes 

-  writing  your  name 
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HOW  DOES  BLINDNESS  AFFECT  A  PERSON'S  LIFE? 


Blindness  Blindness 

would  not  affect  would  make  more 

difficult 

Blindness 
would  make  it 
impossible 

Place  activities  in  the  column  where  you  think  it  belongs. 


counting  coins 

driving 

enjoying  T.V. 

playing  games 

recognizing  people 

identifying  colors 

listening  to  radio 

reading 

tasting  food 

getting  dressed 

seeing  self  in  mirror 

looking  at  pictures 

dialing  telephone 

being  a  good  friend 

riding  a  bike 
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QUIZ 


What  do  you  know  about  blindness? 

1.  A  legally  blind  person  sees  only  darkness. 

2.  Blind  people  can  hear  better  than  sighted  people. 

3.  Braille  uses  less  space  than  print. 

4.  Blind  people  do  not  dream. 

5.  Totally  blind  means  "can't  see  anything." 

6.  A  blind  person  should  always  wait  for  help 
when  crossing  a  street. 

7.  A  child  who  is  blind  can  learn  how  to  tell  time. 

8.  The  best  way  to  guide  people  who  are  blind  is  to 
hold  their  hand  and  pull  them  along. 

9.  The  words  blind  and  visually  impaired  mean  the 
same  thing. 

10.  Blind  children  automatically  know  braille  before 
they  come  to  school. 

11.  Visually  impaired  students  often  read  slower 
than  sighted  students. 

12.  A  blind  person  can  become  a  teacher. 

13.  Some  blind  children  like  to  color. 

14.  Colors  are  not  important  to  blind  people. 

15.  Most  blind  people  use  dogs  to  guide  them  around. 

16.  Blind  adults  can  cook  their  own  meals. 

17.  Some  of  the  blind  multiply  handicapped  students 
in  our  school  don't  talk  at  all. 

18.  If  you  talk  to  blind  students  while  they  are  walking 
independently,  it  will  confuse  them. 

19.  Most  blind  people  don't  have  any  friends. 

20.  We  should  feel  sorry  for  blind  people. 
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BLINDNESS  QUIZ  -  TEACHER'S  GUIDE 


1.  False  A  legally  blind  person  may  have  some  functional  vision. 

The  person  may  need  to  hold  things  very  near  to  their 
eyes  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  them. 

2.  False  Blind  people  depend  on  their  hearing  so  they  may  learn  to 

use  it  more  efficiently.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
loudly  to  a  blind  person.  There  are  some  people  who  are 
both  visually  impaired  and  hearing  impaired.  This  does 
not  happen  often.  Helen  Keller  was  deaf  and  blind. 


3.  False  The  size  of  a  braille  letter  is  larger  than  the  size  of 

most  print  letters.  One  book  of  print  is  usually  a  couple 
of  books  in  braille. 


4.  False 


5.  True 


6.  False 


7.  True 


Blind  people  do  have  dreams.  Like  all  people,  the  dreams 
of  people  who  are  blind  are  based  on  their  experiences. 

The  term  "totally  blind"  does  mean  that  a  person  can't 
see  anything. 

With  correct  techniques  a  blind  person  can  cross  streets 
independently.  This  is  done  through  auditory  cues  and 
use  of  traffic  patterns.  A  long  cane  is  used  to  judge 
when  to  step  off  the  curb,  and  when  to  step  up  again. 

A  child  who  is  blind  can  learn  how  to  tell  time  using  a 
braille  clock.  It  has  raised  dots  instead  of  numbers. 


8.  False  It  is  best  to  let  the  blind  person  hold  on  just  above  your 

elbow.  That  way  they  can  follow  you  safely. 
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9.  False 

(But  kind  of  a  trick  question.)  A  blind  person  is  visually 
impaired.  Some  people  are  visually  impaired  yet  they  are 
not  blind.  A  visual  impairment  means  the  eyes  don't 
function  correctly.  The  most  severe  visual  impairment 
is  blindness. 

10.  False 

Blind  children  must  learn  to  read  braille  just  as  sighted 
children  learn  to  read  print. 

11.  True 

Reading  braille  or  large  print  takes  longer  than  reading 
regular  size  print. 

12.  True 

There  are  many  blind  people  who  have  become  teachers. 
Some  teach  blind  children,  others  teach  sighted  children. 
They  use  someone  to  help  them  read  papers  in  order  to 
grade  them.  Teachers  learn  to  recognize  the  students 
voices  quickly. 

13.  True 

Some  (but  not  all)  blind  children  like  to  color.  They 
enjoy  moving  the  crayon  over  the  paper.  They  also  know 
that  it  is  an  activity  enjoyed  by  sighted  children. 

Children  with  some  vision  can  see  the  colors. 

14.  False 

Colors  are  important  to  blind  people.  They  like  to  know 
what  color  they  are  wearing  to  be  sure  that  their  clothes 
match.  They  also  like  to  know  the  color  of  things  in  our 
world  such  as  blue  skies  and  green  grass. 

15.  False 

Only  a  small  number  of  blind  people  use  dog  guides. 

Having  a  dog  guide  is  another  way  of  traveling 
independently.  Owning  and  caring  for  a  dog  guide  is  an 
important  responsibility. 

16.  True 

Many  blind  people  enjoy  cooking  just  like  many  sighted 
people.  Sometimes  they  use  specially  adapted  utensils. 
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17.  True 


18.  False 


19.  False 


There  may  be  some  blind  children  in  your  school  who 
cannot  talk,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  vision. 
These  children  have  other  impairments  which  may 
prevent  them  from  talking. 

Too  much  talking  might  cause  a  problem.  However,  if  you 
just  say  hello,  it  is  fine.  Sometimes  it  may  even  help  the 
student.  If  you  are  sitting  on  the  floor  near  your  locker 
and  a  blind  student  is  coming,  say  "Hi"  -  then  he  or  she 
will  know  to  walk  around  you. 

Blind  people  have  friends  just  like  sighted  people.  We 
should  treat  blind  people  like  anyone  else.  We  should 
always  use  common  sense  and  courtesy. 


20.  False  We  do  not  need  to  feel  sorry  for  blind  people.  Like 

everyone  else,  blind  people  have  good  times  and  bad 
times,  are  happy  and  sad,  and  have  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 
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APPENDIX  I.  SAMPLE  LETTERS 


TO: 

FROM: 


AER  Chapter  Members 


Chair  of  DC/MD  Recruitment 


RE: 

DATE: 


Committee 

Recruitment  Activities 


As  most  of  you  know  we  are  experiencing  a  personnel  shortage  within 
professions  working  with  individuals  who  are  blind.  There  has  been  an 
international  push  to  develop  strategies  for  recruiting  new  people  into  our 
field.  This  shortage  is  felt  right  here  in  our  chapter.  Positions  continue 
to  be  open  for  an  extended  period  of  time  since  no  qualified  applicants  can 
be  found.  This  leads  to  a  situation  that  finds  us  overworked  and 
individuals  who  are  blind  remain  underserved. 

The  DC/MD  AER  Chapter  is  doing  something  to  fight  this  shortage,  but  we 
need  your  help!  We  are  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  working  (and  we 
mean  WORKING!)  committee  to  address  this  problem.  Volunteers  are 
urgently  needed  to  serve  a  wide  variety  of  functions  within  this 
committee.  Regardless  of  what  your  talent  is,  we  can  put  you  to  work. 
Here  is  a  list  of  a  few  jobs  that  will  need  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
months  ahead. 

1.  Write  letters  to  a  wide  range  of  people  letting  others  know  of  our 
existence  and  our  willingness  to  share  information  with  different 
groups. 

2.  Be  available  to  answer  phone  calls  and  to  make  phone  calls  for  some 
personal  contacts  with  those  who  seem  interested  in  learning  more 
about  our  profession. 

3.  Give  presentations  to  a  wide  range  of  groups  including  groups  that 
consist  mainly  of  children,  and  civic  leadership  organizations. 
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4.  Be  available  to  help  with  mass  mailings  including  stuffing  envelopes 
and  licking  stamps. 

5.  Provide  artistic  help  in  making  posters,  flyers,  and  handouts  for 
presentations. 

6.  Allow  an  interested  person  to  visit  and  observe  you  as  you  work. 
Patiently  answer  their  questions. 


I  hope  that  you  will  seriously  consider  getting  involved  in  the  activities 
of  this  committee.  The  future  of  our  profession  lies  in  our  ability  to 
recruit  and  train  new  professionals.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  would 

like  to  participate  please  call  me  at  ( _ )  _  .  Thank  you  for 

your  interest! 
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SAMPLE  LETTER  FROM  STAFF  AT  UNIVERSITY 

PROGRAMS  WITH  VISION  PROGRAMS 

TO  VISION  PROFESSIONALS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  REHABILITATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS  AT  LITTLE  ROCK 
2801  SOUTH  UNIVERSITY  LITTLE  ROCK, 
ARKANSAS  72204  (501)  569-3169 


June  25,  1989 
Dear  Colleague: 

Personnel  shortages  have  been  identified  as  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the  blind.  You  and  your  staff  have  a 
most  significant  role  in  resolving  these  shortages,  as  studies  have  shown 
the  two  major  reasons  people  enter  our  professions  are  contact  with  a 
professional  and  contact  with  a  person  who  is  visually  impaired. 

The  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock  is  asking  your  help  in  recruiting 
qualified  individuals  for  the  professions.  Enclosed  are  some  materials 
which  briefly  describe  the  Master  degree  programs  in  rehabilitation 
teaching  (RT),  orientation  and  mobility  (OM),  and  teaching  the  visually 
impaired  child  (TVIC).  Students  may  extend  their  programs  of  study  and 
obtain  dual  degrees  in  RT/OM,  RT/TVIC,  or  TVIC/OM.  For  individuals  who 
already  have  a  vision  degree  or  certification,  a  summer  OM  certification 
program  is  offered.  For  individuals  with  a  teaching  certificate,  a  summer 
vision  certification  program  is  offered.  And  beginning  the  summer  of 
1990,  a  three  week  summer  program  will  begin  in  rehabilitation  teaching, 
leading  to  a  masters  degree. 
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Opportunities  for  recruitment  for  the  profession  can  be  created  with  very 
little  effort.  A  brief  statement  on  the  need  for  more  trained  personnel 
can  be  incorporated  every  time  an  in-service/public  education 
presentation  is  conducted,  a  related  article  appears  in  the  news  media, 
during  tours  of  your  agency,  and  in  daily  contact  with  other  community 
agencies.  Even  your  social  contacts  may  be  a  source  for  locating  potential 
students. 

As  you  and  your  staff  identify  individuals  you  think  would  be  good 
workers,  please  send  us  their  names  and  addresses  and  we  will  contact 
them  personally.  If  you  would  like  additional  information  or  have  other 
suggestions  for  recruitment,  please  let  us  know.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  working  with  you  in  a  team  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  trained 
professionals.  Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Patricia  Bussen,  Ed.D.  Coordinator,  Rehabilitation  Teaching 
Cay  Holbrook,  Ph.  D.  Coordinator,  Teaching  the  VI  Child 

Bill  Jacobson,  Ed.D.  Coordinator,  Orientation  and  Mobility 


Enclosures 
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SAMPLE  LETTER  TO  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 


June  20,  1989 


John  Smith,  President 
Kosh  Businessmen's  Association 
6501  King  Street 
Kosh,  Space  60000 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

As  businessmen,  you  and  your  members  have  opportunities  to  promote  an 
awareness  of  the  special  needs  in  your  community.  I  would  like  to  present 
such  a  need  to  you  which  concerns  blind  and  visually  impaired  people.  It  is 
the  shortage  of  teachers,  teacher-trainers,  and  aides  to  work  with  this 
population.  Many  citizens  are  totally  unaware  of  the  unique  training 
required  to  serve  this  group.  You,  yourself,  may  not  be  aware  that  there  is 
a  critical  shortage  of  professional  people  trained  to  work  with  students 
and  adults  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  causing  untrained  staff  to  be 
serving  these  people.  In  the  adult  population,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
individuals  are  having  to  wait  several  months  for  service. 

Your  association  provides  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  promote 
awareness  and  interest  for  potential  candidates  to  enter  the  field  and  we 
would  like  to  solicit  your  help.  The  Association  for  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  and  the  Affiliated 
Leadership  League  of  and  for  the  Blind  of  America  would  like  you  to  help 
us  in  reaching  out,  developing,  and  promoting  an  ongoing  awareness 
campaign.  We  have  members  of  our  organization  in  your  community  who 
would  be  able  to  provide  presentations  on  blindness  and  visual 
impairments.  We  have  presenters,  including  those  who  are  familiar  with 
special  equipment  such  as  a  computer  that  converts  braille  into  print 
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for  use  by  those  who  cannot  see,  who  would  like  to  talk  to  members  of 
your  organization.  There  will  be  handouts  available.  May  we  have  someone 
call  you? 

Our  challenge  for  this  year  is  to  promote  recruitment.  The  need  is 
critical.  Will  you  help  us?  Just  write  your  telephone  number  and  the  word 
"yes"  across  this  letter  and  return  it  to  me  in  the  enclosed,  postage-paid, 
self-addressed  envelope.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 


John  Doe 

Recruitment  Promotions  Chairman 
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SAMPLE  LETTER  TO  CAREER  COUNSELOR 


June  20,  1989 


John  Smith,  Student  Counselor 
Kosh  High  School 
6501  King  Street 
Kosh,  Space  60000 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

As  a  counselor  of  young  people  planning  their  careers,  you  and  your  staff 
have  an  opportunity  to  promote  an  awareness  of  the  special  need  for 
teachers,  teacher-trainers,  and  aides  to  work  with  blind  and  visually 
impaired  children  and  youth.  Many  of  our  communities  are  totally  unaware 
of  the  unique  preparation  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  population. 

You,  yourself,  may  not  be  aware  that  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
professional  staff  trained  to  work  with  people  who  are  blind  and  visually 
impaired  causing  untrained  staff  to  be  serving  these  children  and  adults. 

In  the  adult  population,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  individuals  are  having  to  wait 
several  months  for  service. 

Your  setting  provides  an  opportunity  to  promote  awareness  and  interest 
among  high  school  students  to  consider  this  field,  and  we'd  like  to  solicit 
your  help  in  locating  candidates  for  these  interesting  and  challenging 
careers.  The  Association  for  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Impaired  and  Affiliated  Leadership  League  of  and  for  the  Blind  of 
America  would  like  your  help  in  reaching  out,  developing,  and  promoting  an 
ongoing  awareness.  We  have  brochures  available,  and  our  members  would 
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be  happy  to  give  a  presentation  at  your  school  or  talk  individually  with  any 
students  who  expressed  an  interest. 

Our  challenge  for  this  year  is  to  promote  recruitment.  The  need  is 
critical.  Will  you  help  us? 

Sincerely, 


John  Doe 

Recruitment  Promotions  Chairman 
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SAMPLE  LETTER  TO  ADMINISTRATOR  AT  A  FACILITY  SERVING 

INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ARE  VISUALLY  IMPAIRED 


June  20,  1989 


John  Smith,  Superintendent 
Kosh  School  for  the  Visually  Impaired 
6501  King  Street 
Kosh,  Space  60000 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

As  superintendent  of  a  school  serving  children  who  are  blind  and  visually 
impaired,  you  and  your  staff  have  priceless  opportunities  to  promote  an 
awareness  of  the  special  needs  of  these  children  and  youth.  Although  we 
in  the  field  recognize  the  need  for  quality  programming,  the  community  at 
large  is  unaware  of  the  unique  preparation  required  to  meet  these  needs. 

There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  professional  staff  trained  to  work  with 
people  who  are  blind  and  visually  impaired  causing  untrained  staff  to  be 
serving  these  children  and  adults.  In  the  adult  population,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  individuals  are  having  to  wait  several  months  for  service. 

Your  setting  provides  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  promote  awareness 
and  interest  for  potential  candidates  to  enter  the  field.  People  who  tour 
your  facility,  use  it  for  meetings,  or  are  involved  with  children  in  various 
activities  are  potential  teachers  or  professionals  who  may  be  interested 
in  serving  this  population. 

The  Association  for  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Impaired  and  Affiliated  Leadership  League  of  and  for  the  Blind  of  America 
appeal  to  you  to  reach  out,  develop,  and  promote  an  ongoing  awareness 
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campaign  to  the  general  public.  We  have  literature  available  on  blindness, 
training  program  lists,  scholarships,  and  positions  available  to  share  with 
people  entering  your  facility.  Please  let  them  know  about  staff  shortages 
and  the  crucial  need. 

PLEASE  CONSIDER  THIS  A  CHALLENGE  FOR  THE  YEAR  BY  PROMOTING 
RECRUITMENT.  FOR  EACH  NEW  RECRUIT,  PROGRAMMING  QUALITY  WILL  BE 
IMPROVED  BENEFITING  BLIND  AND  VISUALLY  IMPAIRED. 

Thanks  for  your  help. 

Sincerely, 


John  Doe 

Recruitment  Promotions  Chairman 
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Appendix  J 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Radio  and  television  stations  broadcast  public  service  announcements 
(PSAs)  as  part  of  the  station's  programming  service  to  the  community. 

This  is  required  by  federal  regulation.  The  following  are  samples  of  PSAs 
which  have  been  used  by  others  and  may  be  of  assistance  in  creating  your 
own  PSA. 
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Radio/TV  Promotion  Script 


"Are  you  looking  for  an  interesting  and  challenging  profession?  Why  not 
take  a  look  at  being  a  certified  teacher  of  the  blind.  Teaching  classes  in 
the  use  of  braille,  independent  travel  skills,  computers,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  other  special  skills  for  independent  living  can  be  a 
rewarding  career.  Employment  opportunities  exist  locally  and  nationwide. 
For  further  information,  telephone  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  at 
(301)  444-5000.  That's  (301)  444-5000. 
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Public  Service  Announcement  for  Radio 

Time:  30  seconds  - 

Words:  68  (75  with  phone  number) 

Each  year  in  the  United  States  over  thirty  thousand  individuals  become 
blind  or  visually  impaired.  Many  will  need  to  wait  months  or  years  before 
they  receive  proper  training  in  braille  or  independent  travel.  Consider  a 
career  in  education  or  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  You  may  be  the  one  to 
make  a  difference  in  someone's  life. 

For  more  information,  call  _ . 
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Sample 


Public  Service  Announcement 
(Television) 

Time:  30  seconds 

Words:  68 


Video 

Audio 

Slide  #  1 
(Client  on  0  &  M 
lesson) 

Each  year  in  our  nation,  over  thirty  thousand 
individuals  become  blind.  Many  will  need  to 
wait  months  or  years  before  receiving  proper 
training  in  braille  or  in  independent  travel. 

Slide  #  2 

(teacher  instructing 
child  at  braille  writer) 

Why  not  consider  a  career  in  education  or 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  You  may  be  the 
one  to  make  a  difference  in  someone's  life. 

Slide  #3 

(for  more  information 
contact: 

AER 

206  N.  Washington  St. 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 

For  more  information  contact  the  Association 
for  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 
and  Visually  Impaired. 
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Public  Service  Announcement 
(Radio) 

Time:  40  seconds 
Words:  101 

Imagine  crossing  a  street  without  being  able  to  see  any  of  the  oncoming 
cars  or  trucks.  Blind  people  do  this  every  day  by  listening  to  the  traffic. 
On  October  15,  1930,  the  first  White  Cane  Law  was  passed  granting  the 
right  of  way  to  blind  pedestrians  carrying  a  cane.  Since  then  many  more 
laws  have  been  passed  to  protect  the  rights  of  disabled  individuals.  In 
celebration  of  White  Cane  Day  there  will  be  an  open  house  at  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  at  130  North  State  Street.  Please  join  us  October 
15  from  1 :00pm-6:00pm 
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APPENDIX  K.  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


This  is  the  most  recent  information  available  as  of  July,  1990.  Please 
send  corrections  and  updates  to  Recruitment  Committee  Chairperson  c/o 
AER  Office,  Alexandria,  VA. 


Colleges  are  listed  alphabetically  by  state  and  province  with  the 
following  codes: 


U 

0/1 

CD 

O&M 

MHB 

VH 

DB 

RT 

RC 

RE 


Undergraduate 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 
Orientation  and  Mobility 
Multihandicapped 
Visually  Handicapped 
Deaf  Blind 

Rehabilitation  Teaching 
Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Rehabilitation  Education 


ALABAMA 


Talladega  College 

Contact:  John  L.  Parrish,  Director  -  VH/O&M 

Rehabilitation  Special  Education  Dept. 

Talladega  College 

Talladega,  AL  35160 

(205)  362-0206 

Undergraduate 
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University  of  Alabama 

Contact:  Dr.  Richard  M.  Gargiulo,  Dept.  Chair  -  VH/MHD 
Education  of  Visually  Handicapped 
VH  Contact:  Carol  R.  Arthur-Allison 
MHB  Contact:  Dr.  Charles  Herron 
Dept,  of  Special  Education 
Univ.  of  Alabama,  Educ.  Bldg.  4,  Rm  241 
Birmingham,  AL  35294 
(205)  934-3440/  3700 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 


ALBERTA 


University  of  Calgary 

Contact:  Dr.  Roy  Brown  -  VH 
Dept,  of  Educational  Psychology 
University  of  Calgary 
Calgary,  AB  Canada 
(403)  284-5651 
Diploma  in  Education 
Specializing  in  Visual  Impairment 


ARIZONA 


University  of  Arizona 

Contact:  Dr.  June  Downing  -  VH/MHB 
Dept,  of  Special  Education 
University  of  Arizona 
Tucson,  AZ  85721 
(602)  621-3248 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
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ARKANSAS 


I 

University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Cay  Holbrook  (501)  569-3335 

Dept,  of  Teacher  Education/Special  Education 
O&M  Contact:  Dr.  William  Jacobson  (501)  569-3169 
RT  Contact:  Dr.  Patricia  Bussen  (501)  569-3169 
Dept,  of  Rehabilitation 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock 
2801  South  University 
Little  Rock,  AR  72204 
(501)  569-3169 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

University  of  British  Columbia 

Contact:  Dr.  Sally  Rogow  -  VH 
Dept,  of  Special  Education 
Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  British  Columbia 
Vancouver,  BC  V6T  1Z5  Canada 
(604)  228-5538 

VH  Diploma  course;  requires  grad,  degree 
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CALIFORNIA 


I 

California  State  University,  Los  Angeles 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Rose-Marie  Swallow 

DB  Contact:  Dr.  Anne  Galloway 

O&M  Contact:  Rona  Pogrund 

RC  Contact:  Dr.  Raymond  Hillis 

Dept,  of  Special  Education 

California  State  University,  Los  Angeles 

5151  State  University 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90032 

(213)  224-3743 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

ALSO:  California  State  University,  San  Francisco 

Sacramento  State  University 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Robert  Bowers 
MHB  Contact:  Dr.  Charlotte  Cook 
Dept,  of  Special  Services 
l!  6000  J  St. 

California  State  -  Sacramento 
Sacramento,  CA  95819 
(916)  454-6622 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

San  Francisco  State  University 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Sally  Mangold 
Special  Education 
San  Francisco  State  University 
1600  Holloway  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94132 
(415)  469-1080 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 
V  H/O&M/RT 


I 
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COLORADO 


University  of  Northern  Colorado 

O&M  Contact:  David  Kappan  (303)  351-1673 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Dean  Tuttle  (303)  351-1671 

O&M/MHB  Contact:  Terry  Deniston  (303)  351-1653 

Division  of  Educational  Studies 

University  of  Northern  Colorado 

McKee  Hall,  Room  318 

Greeley,  CO  80639 

(303)  351-2742 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 


FLORIDA 


Florida  State  University 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Gideon  Jones  (904)  644-4880 

O&M  Contact:  Purvis  Ponder  (904)  644-4880-1-2 

209  Education  Building 

Florida  State  University 

Tallahassee,  FL  32306 

(904)  877-6269 

Undergraduate 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 

VH/MHB/O&M 


GEORGIA 


University  of  Georgia 

Contact:  Dr.  Jack  M.  Sink  -  VH/RT 
Room  413,  Aderhold  Hall 
Athens,  GA  30602 
(404)  542-2597 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 


ILLINOIS 

Illinois  State  University 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Karen  Anderson  (309)  438-2753 
321 E  Fairchild  Hall 

Dept,  of  Specialized  Educational  Development 

Illinois  State  University 

Normal,  IL  61761 

(309)  438-3927  or  438-5829 

Undergraduate 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 

Northern  Illinois  University 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Gaylen  Kapperman  (81 5)  753-8453 
O&M  Contact:  Thomas  J.  Langham  (815)  753-8455 
VH/Rural  Contact:  Dr.  Toni  Heinze(815)  753-8452 
RT  Contact:  Judy  Matsuoka  (815)  753-8456 

Dept,  of  Educational  Psychology,  Counseling, 
and  Special  Education 
Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb,  IL  60115 
(815)  753-0655 
Undergraduate 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 
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Southern  Illinois  University 

Contact:  Louis  Vieceli  -  Job  development  and  placement 

Rehabilitation  Institute 

Carbondale,  IL  62901 

(618)  536-7704 

Undergraduate 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 


KENTUCKY 

University  of  Louisville 

Contact:  Dr.  Hilda  Caton  -  VH 
Dept,  of  Special  Education 
Louisville,  KY  40292 
(502)  588-6421 
Undergraduate 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 


» 

MARYLAND 


Johns  Hopkins  University 

Contact:  Jeanne  Prickett 
105  Whitehead  Hall 
Baltimore,  MD  21218 
(301)  338-8273 
VH/MHB 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
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^  MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  College 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Richard  M.  Jackson 

MHB  Contact:  Barbara  A.  McLetchie 

Division  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

McGuinn  Hall  B-29 

Boston  College 

Chester  Hill,  MA  02167 

(617)  552-4108 

O&M/RT/MHB/VH 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 

Northeastern  University 

MHB  Contact:  Dr.  Louise  Lafontaine  (617)  437-2485 
RC  Contact:  Dr.  James  Scorzelli  (617)  437-2487 

Dept,  of  Counseling  Psychology,  Rehabilitation 
and  Special  Education 
203  Lake  Building 
I  Boston,  MA  02115 

Undergraduate 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 


MICHIGAN 

Eastern  Michigan  University 

Contact:  Dr.  George  Barach  -  VH 
Dept,  of  Special  Education 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
Ypsilanti,  Ml  48197 
Undergraduate 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 


I) 
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Michigan  State  University 

Dept,  of  Counseling,  Ed.  Psych,  and  Special 
Education 
331  Erickson  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48824 
(517)  355-1871 
Undergraduate 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
VH/O&M 

Wayne  State  University 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Kenneth  A.  Hanninen 

MHB  Contact:  Dr.  Marshall  Zumberg 

Teacher  Education  Division 

Wayne  State  University 

Detroit,  Ml  48202 

(313)  577-0988 

Undergraduate 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 

Western  Michigan  University 

Special  Education  Contact:  Alonzo  Hannaford  (616)  387-5935 
Dept,  of  Special  Education 

Blind  Rehab  Contact:  Dr.  William  Wiener  (616)  387-3455 

Dept,  of  Blind  Rehabilitation 

Western  Michigan  University 

Kalamazoo,  Ml  49008 

(616)  383-1682 

VH/MHB/O&M/RT 

Undergraduate 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 


I 


MINNESOTA 


Mankato  State  University 

Contact:  Dr.  Richard  Ugland  -  RC 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Department 
Box  52 

Mankato,  MN  56001 
(507)  389-1318 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

University  of  Minnesota 

Contact:  Dr.  Marie  Knowlton  -  VH  (612)  624-1859 

229  Burton  Hall 

College  of  Education 

University  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis,  MN  53455 

(612)  373-4953 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 


)} 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson  State  University 

Contact:  Dr.  Ruben  Gentry  -  VH 

Jackson,  MS  39217 

(601)  373-2370 

Undergraduate 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

Mississippi  State  University 

Contact:  Dr.  J.  Michael  Peterson 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  for  the  Blind 
P.O.  Drawer  GE 

Mississippi  State,  MS  39762 
(601)  325-3331 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 
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Mississippi  State  University 

Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Center  on 
Blindness  and  Low  Vision 
Contact:  Dr.  Elton  Moore 
P.O.  Drawer  6189 
Mississippi  State,  MS  39762 
(601)  325-2001 

In-service  and  continuing  education  programs 


NEBRASKA 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

VH  Contact:  Dewaine  Alcorn 
Dept,  of  Special  Education 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
Lincoln,  NE  68583 
(402)  472-3955 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 


I 

NEW  YORK 

Dominican  College 

VH/RT  Contact:  Dr.  Rona  Shaw 
O&M  Contact:  Cynthia  Shaw 
Dominican  College 
10  Western  Highway 
Orangeburg,  NY  10962 
(914)  359-7800 
Undergraduate 
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Hunter  College 

Contact:  Dr.  Roseanne  Silberman  -  VH/MHB/DB 

Dept,  of  Special  Education 

695  Park  Ave,  Box  1487 

New  York,  NY  10021 

(212)  772-4701  or  772-4742 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

New  York  University 

School  of  Education,  Health  and  Nursing  Arts  Professional 
Contact:  Dr.  Nancy  Esibill  -  REHAB/RC 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Department 
50  West  Fourth  St. 

New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)  998-5290 
Undergraduate 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Contact:  Dr.  Kay  Alicyn  Ferrell  -  VH 
525  West  120th  St. 

Box  223 

New  York,  NY  10027 
(212)  678-3862 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


North  Carolina  State  University 

Contact:  Dr.  Harold  Griffin  -  VH/MHB 
Dept,  of  Curriculum  &  Instruction 
402  Poe  Hall,  Box  7801 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  NC  27695 
(919)  737-3221 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Contact:  Dr.  Myrna  Olson  -  VH 
Dept,  of  Special  Education 
Grand  Forks,  ND  58201 
(701)  777-3188 
Undergraduate 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 


OHIO 


Ohio  State  University 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Marjorie  E.  Ward 
Dept,  of  Human  Services  Ed. 

The  Ohio  State  University 
101  Student  Services  Bldg. 

154  W.  12th  Avenue 
Columbus,  OH  43210 
(614)  422-8787 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 
VH/DB/MHB 
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The  University  of  Toledo 

Dept,  of  Special  Education 

College  of  Education  and  Allied  Professionals 

4005-D  Gillham  Hall 

The  University  of  Toledo 

2801  W.  Bancroft  St. 

Toledo,  OH  43606 

(416)  537-2839/2055  or  4316 

Undergraduate 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 


ONTARIO 

University  of  Western  Ontario 

Contact:  Evelyn  Chorniak,  Program  Director 
W.  Ross  MacDonald  School 
Brant  Avenue 

Brantford,  Ontario  N3T  3J9  Canada 

Three  summers  leading  to  specialist  qualifications 


OREGON 

Portland  State  University 

Contact:  Dr.  Sheldon  Maron  -  VH/DB  (503)  229-3000 
Dept,  of  Special  Education 
Portland  State  University 
Box  751 

Portland,  OR  97207 
(503)  229-4493 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 


» 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


University  of  Pittsburgh 

Contact:  Dr.  George  Zimmerman  -  VH/O&M 

Dept,  of  Special  Education 

5M01  Forbes  Quad 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15260 

(412)  624-1403 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

Preschool  Handicapped  contact:  Dr.  Verna  Hart 

Dept,  of  Special  Education 

5M32  Forbes  Quad 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15260 

(412)  624-1415 

Kutztown  State  University 

Contact:  Harry  Lasky  -  VH  (215)  683-4295 
*  Dept,  of  Special  Education 

Kutztown  State  University 
Kutztown,  PA  19530 
(215)  683-4290 
Undergraduate 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Susan  Kershman 

Vision  Rehabilitation  Contact:  Dr.  Audrey  Smith 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry 

1200  W.  Godfrey  Avenue 

Philadelphia,  PA  19141 

(215)  276-6290 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 


/ 
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PUERTO  RICO 


University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Contact:  Jose  Santana 
P.O.  Box  22484 
San  Juan,  PR  99031 
(809)  764-0000 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

University  of  South  Carolina 

VI  Contact:  Dr.  A.  Sandy  Parsons  (803)  777-8131 

RC  Contact:  Dr.  Charles  J.  Vander-Kolk 

College  of  Education,  Box  57 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Columbia,  SC  29208 

(803)  777-8195 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Northern  State  College 

Contact:  Kay  Schallenkamp 

Education  Services 

Box  712,  Northern  State  College 

Aberdeen,  SD  57401 

(605)  622-2621 
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TENNESSEE 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers/Vanderbilt  University 

VH/MHB  Contact:  Dr.  Randall  K.  Harley  (615)  322-8160 

O&M  Contact:  Dr.  Mary-Maureen  Hill  (615)  322-8155 

Box  328,  Peabody  College 

Nashville,  TN  37203 

(615)  322-8160 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 


TEXAS 

Stephen  Austin  State  University 

O&M  Contact:  Robert  Bryant  (713)  569-2906 

VH  Contact:  Emilie  Kief  (409)  569-2906 

Dual  Competency  Contact:  William  Bryant  (409)  569-2906 

Dept,  of  Counseling  and  Special  Education  Programs 

Stephen  Austin  State  University 

SFA  Station,  Box  13019 

Nacogdoches,  TX  75962 

(409)  569-2906 

Undergraduate 

V  H/RT/O&M 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

VH  Contact:  Dr.  Anne  Corn  or  Dr.  Jane  Erin 

Special  Education  Dept.,  EDB  306 

The  University  of  Texas 

Austin,  TX  78712 

(512)  471-4161 

VH/MH/ECEH 

Undergraduate 

Graduate  -  Master's  Level 

Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 
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Texas  Tech  University 

Contact:  Dr.  Virginia  Sowell  (806)  742-2345 
Dr.  Alan  Koenig 
Box  4560  - 

College  of  Education 
Texas  Tech  University 
Lubbock,  TX  79409 
(806)  742-2345 
MHB/VH/O&M 
Graduate  -  Master's  Level 
Graduate  -  Doctoral  Level 
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The  sample  evaluation  form  contained  in  this  appendix  is  for 
your  use  and  modification.  The  report  form  contained  in  this 
appendix  should  be  used  for  monitoring  the  progress  of  your 
activities.  A  summary  should  be  sent  to  the  AER  national  office 
semiannually. 

The  AER  Professional  Personnel  Recruitment  Committee  would  like  to 
have  your  comments  regarding  the  materials,  presentation(s),  and 
presenter(s)  you  have  just  experienced.  Your  comments  will  assist  us  in 
designing  even  better  strategies  for  recruiting  personnel  into  the  field  of 
blindness. 
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EVALUATION  FORM 


(to  be  completed  by 

participants) 


LOCATION: 
PRESENTED  TO: 
PRESENTED  BY: 


Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  complete  this  evaluation  form.  Your 
comments  will  be  helpful  to  us  in  our  preparations  for  future 
presentations.  THANK  YOU. 

Demographic  Information 

Please  check  the  category  which  best  describes  you. 


Aoe:  5-12 

Educational  Background:  High  School 

13-18 

Technical  School 

19-24 

AA  Degree 

25-39 

BS/BA  Degree 

40-55 

MS/MA  Degree 

56-65 

PhD/EdD  Degree 

65+ 

General  Information 


1.  Your  primary  interest  in  attending  this  training  activity: 
a.  potential  EMPLOYER  of:  (check  all  that  apply) 
teachers  of  children  who  are  visually  impaired 
orientation  &  mobility  specialists 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselors 
rehabilitation  teachers 
other 
undecided 
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b.  I  am  interested  in  pursuing  a  new  career  as: 

a  teacher  of  children  who  are  visually  impaired 
an  orientation  &  mobility  specialist 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor 
a  rehabilitation  teacher 
other 


c.  I  was  interested  in  the  topic,  but  have  no 
involvement  as  an  employer  or  employee  in 
blindness 


d.  I  am  already  a  professional  in  blindness  and 

attended  this  meeting  for  information  purposes  _ 

e.  Other  -  please  specify  _ 

Please  circle  the  number  that  best  reflects  your  opinion: 

Overall,  I  found  the  meeting 

useless  1  2  3  4  5  very  useful 

The  organization  of  the  meeting  was 

poor  1  2  3  4  5  excellent 

The  information  gave  me  a  very  favorable  impression  of  employment 
opportunities  in  working  with  blind  and  visually  impaired 
individuals. 

no  1  2  3  4  5  yes 

The  people  who  made  presentations  were 

poor  1  2  3  4  5  excellent 

The  media  (filmstrips,  videotapes,  handouts)  were  effective 

no  1  2  3  4  5  yes 


1. 

* 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Comments: 


m 
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(to  be  completed  by 

Recruitment  Committee 
Chair) 


REPORT  FORM  FOR 
RECRUITMENT  ACTIVITIES 


CHAPTER:  _ 

LOCATION:  _ 

REPORT  COMPLETED  BY: _ 

ADDRESS:  _ 

TELEPHONE:  _ (Day)  _ (Evening) 

DATE  OF  REPORT:  _ 

1.  Number  of  people  involved  in  recruitment  activities: 

Activity  Organization  affiliation  Primary  Job  Focus 

#of  AER  #of  non  Educ.  Rehab. 

Recruitment  Committee  _  _  _  _ 

Training  Sessions  _  _  _  _ 

Poster/Flyers  _  _  _  _ 

News  Releases  _  _  _  _ 

Mentorships  _  _  _  _ 

Other  _  _  _  _ 


2.  Indicate  the  number  of  training  sessions  and  participants: 

#  of  sessions  #  of  participants 

elementary  education  teachers  _ _  _ 

secondary  education  teachers  _  _ 

special  education  teachers  _  _ 

professionals  already  in  blindness _  _ 

professional  counselors  _  _ 

civic  groups  _ _  _ 

other  professional  groups  _  _ 

high  school  students  _  _ 

college  students  _  _ 

elementary  school  students  _  _ 

Total  _  _ 
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3.  What  types  of  strategies  did  you  provide?  (give  number) 

workshops  _  personal  contacts  _  career  days 

other:  (describe) 


4.  What  was  your  most  effective  strategy? 

Describe  in  terms  of  type,  time,  day,  and  the  reason  you  thought  it 
was  most  effective. 


5.  What  was  your  least  effective  strategy? 

Describe  in  terms  of  type,  time,  day,  and  the  reason  you  thought  it 
was  not  effective. 


6.  What  materials  did  you  use  and  suggestions  for  improvement? 


7.  What  could  have  been  provided  to  you  as  a  committee  that  would 
have  made  you  more  effective? 


Please  return  copies  of  this  form  to  the  AER  Office  in  Virginia  on  a 
semiannual  basis  (December,  June). 
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